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For the Companion... 
IN’ A. BARREL... 

“‘Heyer’s your Evening Advertiser; Evening 
Advertiser!” 

It was cold and falling dusk, and large, feath- 
av flakes of snow hegan to thicken the air; 
noreover, Taff had but a handful of papers to 
lispose of before he went to get his half loaf for 
supper, and creep away for his night’s sleep. 
But he wasn’t thinking of any of these things; 
something quite different had been on his mind 
il day, giving his thoughts such a knotty piece 
of work, that he had only just now come to a 
decision. And that decision requiring some 
prompt and spirited action, he did not feel that 
he had yet quite done with it. 

The night before, aman skulking along under 
the shadow of buildings in the lower part of the 
city, making a study of points least guarded by 
the police, saw a barrel lying upon the side- 
walk, and close by it a pair of boots. Always 
rady to lay hands upon any thing that did not 
lelong to him, from a set of diamonds down- 
yard, the man stooped to pick up the boots. 

Were they. frozen down? They seemed to 
come unaccountably hard.. He pulled harder, 
and at last, up came not only the boots, but a 
by at the end of them. 

“Hollo! what are you doing here, you street 
nt?” said the man. 

{live here; what do you want?” returned 
Taff. 

“{wanted your boots, thinking they was dis- 
engaged; but seeing you’re here too, I’m not 

are but [ want you.”’ . 

laf looked sharply in the man’s face, and 
mognized a notorious character, who had re- 
teatly escaped the police, and who was not easy 
tocatch again. 

“O! it’s you, is it?” said Taff.. “I guess 
you've made a mistake. I’m not much in your 
line. You may as well move on.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” said the man, stepping 
back again under the shadow, “you may make 
‘mistake yourself. Experience and science 
comes all very well in their way, but there are 
times you can do without ’em. We’ve got a 
tice job for to-morrow night, but there’s a win- 
dow that’s too narrow for us. If you’ll slip in, 
ad hand out what we want, we ll warrant the 
coast clear, and call you pal, and you shall have 
Your share of the grab.” 

Taff’s first thought was, that the “grab” would 
tea good thing. It was cold work lodging in a 
barrel with a little straw; his second was, to 
wtike at the man for proposing such work to 
him. The next, that something must be done. 
Taf had been lost in the world some time be- 
fire; he had about as clear an idea how, as a 
welle might have of how it came to be dropped 
"ahay-mow; but this being the case, he had 
*arnedd to look sharp and think quickly. 

ba there,” he answered. “Where is it?” 

iD Rose Street; back alley. Half-past eleven.” 

Allright. I’ll be there.” 

Taf scrambled into his barrel again, and the 
hag keeping close in the shadow, glided 

ay, 

Something must be done, it was true; but 
that something not requiring attention at the 
moment, Taff went quietly to sleep again, and 
™ till morning as well as the cold would al- 


When he waked, he felt in his pocket for the 
Mis bestowed there the night before, got 
"other half loaf and another supply of papers, 
a began again as if nothing had happened. 
Time enough yet,” he said to himself; “I’H 
*e about it before night.” 
© contents of Taff’s pocket would have 
heavier, and his lodging better, had it not 
for the fact, that at the time circumstances 
him drop upon his own responsibility, they 
Ped upon it at the same moment a sister, 
Penger than himself. 


Taf did the y 
tad 


















ery best in his power for her, 








shielded her from every rough wind he 
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could ward off, but it was a hard shift, and at 
last he was glad to engage shelter for them both 
in a lodging cellar. 

It was “five cents a night where shavings was 
furnished; them as provided their own could 
have it for three.” And with the first streak of 
daylight, they were turned out on the street 
again, to pass the day as they best might. ~ 

While the summer lasted, the child did very 
well, and once in a while, Taff would manage 
to take her out beyond the city, where she could 
pick some little flower out of the grass, and 
cherish it until it died again in the city heat. * 

But when winter came, it was more than she 
could bear, and Taff was obliged to pay extra to 
the lodgingshouse keeper to let her “stay by” 
during the day. 

At first she used to creep to the half window, 
and try to get a ray of warmth from the sun, 
but at Jast, she did not stir from the shavings. 
One night when Taff came in, she gave him 
even a brighter smile than usual. She would 
not tell him how very cold she had felt all day, 
such a strange, fearful kind of cold; nor how 
the woman who kept the lodging-house, had 
snatched away the orange Taff had leit her in 
the morning. Had he not brought her a bunch 
of violets now? And was he not always doing 
every thing for her? She held the violets close 
against her face, while Taff ate his bread.. 

“You’re cold,” said Taff, as he looked at her 
blue lips, and the strange dimness over her eyes. 
“Are you very cold?” 

“Not so very, Taff; only, if there is a country 
where it’s always warm, I would not mind go- 
ing.” 

When the night was half gone, she reached 
an icy little hand over to Taff's cheek, and 
waked him. 

“O! Taff, there is such a country, and I am 
going! And there are flowers every where; you 
can come too, Taff, when you’ve sold all your 
papers; I’ll be looking out.”’ 

Of that country Taff had very vague ideas; 
but when for one moment the proposition to 
share the “grab” had seemed attractive, there 
came, in an instant, the vision of those dim 
eyes, bright as heaven now, “looking out” for 
him, and he thrust the temptation away in 
scorn. 

It was getting dark again, and the papers 
were nearly all sold out, when Taff brushed up 
against a tall, broad-chested policeman. 

“Evening Advertiser? Advertiser, sir?” 

The policeman raised his stick as if he would 
have struck him, but Taff thrust a paper into 
his hand, and in that instant whispered, ‘“There’s 
goin’ to be need of some peelers down to 19 
Rose Street, back alley, to-night—about half-past 
eleven. There better be three or four of “em!” 


JOURNEY. 


There was a hurried whispered conversation 
between the boy and the policeman for a mo- 
ment or two, and then Taff’s voice rang out on 
the evening air, ‘““Here’s your Evening Advertis- 
er,” and he started down the street. 

When the papers were sold he crept into his 
barrel and lay there until he had heard the city 
clocks strike eleven fifteen minutes ago. Then 
he made his way out, and turned down toward 
Rose Street. 

There was no need of keeping in the shadow, 
except as he came near the street lamps, for the 
night was so black that when he reached No. 
19, and passing through the alley way, came to 
the back wall of the building, he could not see 
the two men who were waiting for him there. 
Hearing his step, and knowing it to be lighter 
than a man’s, they gave a low whistle, and he 
found them:. 

“Now let’s understand about. this job,”’ said 
Taff.. “What is it I’m to do?””’ 

“Hold your tongue, in the first place,’’ re- 
joined his acquaintance of the night before, ‘‘and 
then wait till we get this bar filed through.” 

The work went steadily on, and altogether too 
rapidly to suit Taff.. It certainly was half-past 
eleven.. Had the polieeman given him the slip? 

The bar was out.. 

“Now step on my shoulder,” said the man; 
and Taff felt himself raised to the window. 
What was to be done next? Could he pretend 
that the opening was not wide enough? He 
grasped the bar next the opening, and hesitated 
one instant, when he felt the hands that were 
supporting him let go. There was a shot, a 
scuffle, a policeman’s lantern turned, and Taff 
saw both the men safely handcuffed, and sur- 
rounded by a squad of officers.. 

“Now, youngster,” said the one to whom he 
had offered the paper, “you may as well get 
down off that perch of yours and come along.” 

Taff sprang down like a cat and stood before 
him. 

“1’]l look after the boy,” said the officer to the 
rest; “you march the others off before you lose 
them.” 

“Now let’s hear what you have to say for 
yourself,” he said, as the party moved off. 

Taff told his story. 

“And what’s your name?” 

“My name is Tafton Taftonbury.”’ 

The officer turned a sharp, quick look upon 
him. 

“Humph! 
like that?” 

“I came by it honestly,” said Taff; “so I don’t 
see that it’s any concern of yours.” 

‘T’m not sure about that. You come along 
with me. I must find you lodgings for to-night, 
at least.” 


And how did you come by a name 





«?Taint fair,” said Taff, but he marched on. 

“There, wrap yourself in that,” said the po- 
liceman, throwing an old coat into the cell as- 
signed him in the station-house; “I’ll see you in 
the morning.” 

“Taint fair,” said Taff, again; but seeing the 
quarters to be more comfortable than his own, 
he accepted the situation, and laid down to sleep. 

In the morning Taff had his examination, and 
came out clear, but the policeman still held him. 

“Now you just come along once more,” he 
said. “I'll make it all right with you.” 

“What's up now?” said Taff to himself, as he 
“went along.” 

Nothing more than that the policeman, going 
into the station-house to warm himself the night 
before, had pulled out the paper Taff had thrust 
} upon him, and read this advertisement: 


| ‘Information wanted of the whereabouts of Taf- 
| ton Taftonbury, twelve years of age, known to have 
been in this city within a year.” 





The information was wanted by a firm of at- 
torneys, undersigned, and through them by 
friends across the water, who had in trust an 
estate that had fallen to Taff’s father, or in case 


of his decease, to his nearest heir.. eo 





ae arene 
For the Companion. 
A PERILOUS JOURNEY.. 

Capt. Stubbard was unfortunate enough to 
find himself in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, early 
in the month of January. 

Sometimes the season is mild, and even in 
that month, navigation may be carried on; but 
this year, the weather was very severe, and the 
winter had set in unusually early. 

The captain had with him his two sons, stout, 
brave lads, and nimble as cats; and, though 
they were only fifteen and sixteen years old re- 
spectively, yet they were as useful, in many 
ways, as ordinary seamen. 

The schooner had encountered heavy weather, 
accompanied with blinding snow storms, so that 
the captain had lost his reckoning, and did not 
recover it till it was very forcibly brought to his 
notice, by his schooner dashing itself upon the 
north-east coast of Prince Edward’s Island. 

With great difficulty, the captain, and his 
crew, and his two boys, were able to save their 
lives; and, leaving the wreck of the schooner, to 
be beaten to pieces by the angry waves, they 
made the best of their way to Charlottetown, the 
capital of the island. y 

Here the captain looked about for means to 
reach the main-land. He had but little money, 
and was anxious to get home as soon as, possible. 

But Prince Edward’s Island was very incon- 
veniently situated for his purpose. Between it 
and the main-land there lay the sea, which varied 
in width, from six to thirty miles; and in this 
place there was a vast accumulation of ice 
blocks. The only way to get to the main-land 
in winter, is by means of ice boats, which are 
drawn over the hummocks and loose ice heaps, 
and floated over the spaces of open water. 

But the passage is a difficult and a perilous 
one; the ice, also, is agitated often by the stormy 
water, and constantly drifts on at the impulse 
of the currents; so that one who attempts to 
cross, is often carried many miles beyond the 
place which he hoped to gain, when he set out; 
and instances are frequent where the unhappy 
traveller has been borne away, to perish on the 
wild, wintry sea. 

At this time, many things were adverse to 
Capt. Stubbard’s plans. First of all, his crew 
were unwilling to make the journey, and decided 
to remain on the island for the winter, for they 
found opportunities for employment, at géod 
wages, and concluded that they would be bet- 
ter off here, than by risking their lives, or, at 
least, their limbs, in undertaking long and per- 
ilous journeys. 

Then, again, it was exceedingly difficult to find 
a boat. The one which had taken over the mail, 
had not yet returned, and no one knew any thing 
about it 
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The captain, however, persevered, and, at 
length, took his boys to the place from which 
the boat usually starts. Here he could find no 


one who was wiliing to go, except at a price 
which he was unable to pay. He therefore de- 


termined to try it himself, with his boys. 

So he bought a bout, which was well adapted 
for their purpose, being at once light and strong, 
It | 
was also smal, and just the size for him and his 
boys. So, early on cold winter morn- 
ing, the captain and his boys set forth on their 
enterprise. 

The channel at this place was about ten miles 
wide. The opposite coast was of course, dis- 
tinctly visible, and seemed much nearer than it 
really was. But between the island coast and | 
the opposite shore, there lay a vast accumula- 
tion of ice crags, which floated on the water, 
heaped up, one above the other. From the 
shore, it looked bad enough; they knew that | 
the reality must be worse; yet, so cager were the | 
boys, that Capt. Stubbard had no need to speak 
any words of encouragement. 

A few slight preparations were all that were 
made. A bag of biscuit, a lump of ice, and a} 
bottle of brandy, constituted the supplies, while | 


and was sheathed with strips of sheet-iron. 


one fine, 


two oars, a boat-hook and some ropes, comprised 
the equipment. 

It needed only the first start, to show them 
the real character of their undertaking. They 
had to drag the boat over the rough ice blocks, 
where the footing was sometimes so ‘slippery, 
that, for a time, it was impossible to move their 
burden; over places where there was no footing 
at all, but only a treacherous surface of blocks, 
which sank under water at every step. 

Sometimes they would laboriously pull it up 
the side of a ridge, which the pressure of the 
adjacent ice fields had heaped up; and again, 
descending on side, they would find 
wide spaces, which were neither ice nor water; 
but only a sort half-frozen, half-dissolved 
slush, where walking was impossible, and 
which could only be traversed by getting into 
the boat, and slowly and laboriously forcing it 
onward, inch by inch. 

Nor was this all. The ice heaps themselves 
were not to be surmounted, without the greatest 
risk of life and limb. The blocks of which they 
were composed, lay, cast up at random, one 
upon the other, and the slightest effort would 
push them down, pell:mell, in such a way, that | 
it required the greatest vigilance, combined with 
agility, to avoid being crushed beneath them. 

Before an hour, they were drenched through 
and through; they had narrowly escaped drown- 
ing and being crushed; their clothes were torn; 
their boots were filled with water; and, on look- 
ing back, they were disheartened to see that but 
a short distance had been traversed. Before 
them still stretched the ice, and they had the 
prospect of such toil as this, all the way. If, at 
the very outset, they found it so hard, what 
would it be further on? 

Still, the boys said nothing. They had been 
hardened by exposure to fierce storms, and cold 
winter blasts. Their recent voyage in the St. 
Lawrence had made them familiar with the ut- 
most hardship and the direst danger. They had 
faced death, for hour after hour, in that last fu- 
rious gale that had wrecked their schooner; and 
it was with such a training as this, that they now 
encountered the journey before them. 

And so they toiled on; clambering over ice 
heaps, stumbling over slippery blocks, descend- 
ing into dangerous gullies and chasms, forcing 
the boat through seas of slush, dragging it up 
again at the perilous edge of these treacherous 
to the equally ice, making 
sometimes long detours, so as to gain a more 
favorable place to travel, pulling, pushing, 
paddling, walking, now creeping, 
sliding, now floating, with ropes, hoat- 
hooks, with hands, head, shoulders and feet, 
over ice, over slush, through water, up abrupt 
ascents, and down steep declines, with their 
clothes torn, and frozen stiff,—thus, amid all 
this array of indescribable difficulties, the brave 
lads toiled on for hours by their father’s side, 

Midday came, and, in spite of all their efforts, 
they found themselves not more than half-way 
Still, they were in such a position that 
it was impossible to cease from their toil. They 
must either go forward, or go back; and, which- 
ever way they went, they must take the boat 
with them. To rest, to sit down in the boat, 
with their frozen would certain 
death. To go back, was now not to be thought 
of. Forward was the word. 

Another hour passed. 
disheartening discovery. 


the other 


seas, treacherous 


how now 


oars, 


across. 


clothes, be 


made a 
that the 


They 
They 


now 
saw 


drift of the tide had carried them away from 
the point at which they had been aiming; 
that the land was now 
they started. 


g; and 


as far away as when 


yet with 


| were all giving way, just as they had dragged 
| themselves up an ice heap, a cry of joy from 


| water, extending from where they stood, to the 
| —a distance terrible to contemplate, if 


| water, 


| There's a call upon the housetop, an answer from the 


| such a drift as this would make it impossible | 


for them ever to reach land, unless there should 
come some easier way to attain it. 

Another hour. Their situation remained as 
desperate as ever. The drift bore them away, 
and, as they were thus carried, the strait grew 
wider, and the opposite shore farther distant. 
Even resolution such as theirs, could not long 
be maintained in the face of such appalling dif- 
ficulties. 

Another hour. 
afternoon. 


It was growing late in the 
Despair had come upon all. - Not a 
word was spoken, as they labored on doggedly, 
fast failing strength. If darkness 
should come, what then? Darkness, to them, 
meant death! 

And now, at last, in this supreme moment, 
when death seemed inevitable, and their energies 


Capt. Stubbard broke the long silence. As the 
boys, dragging up the boat, reached the top, 
they saw the cause of that joy. 

There, before them, lay a wide space of open 

shore. That shore was about six miles away, 
it had 
all been ice heaps; but now, smooth 
it seemed close at hand. 
That sight restored them. In an instant, hope 
and, with hope, the certainty of success. 
Soon the boat was afloat, and, propelled by the 
nervous arms of the boys, rushed swiftly through 
the water, while Capt. Stubbard, with the boat- 
hook, warded off the occasional 
which floated across their path. 

By sunset, they reached the shore. Houses 
were there, and they were received hospitably, 
and rested from their severe labors. 

Two days after, they were able to resume their 
journey, and finally reached their home in safety. 


being 


arose, 


ice blocks, 


etl 


THE ROBINS HAVE COME, 


lain, 
There’sa wabthe in the sunshine, a twitter in the rain, 
And through my heart, at sound of these, 
There comes a nameless thrill, 
As sweet as odor to the rose, ~ 
Or verdure to the hill; 
And all these joyous mornings 
My heart pours forth this strain: 
“God bless the dear old robins, 
Who have come back again.” 


For they bring a thought of summer, of dreamy, lus- 
cious days, 
Of kingcups in the meadow, making a golden haze; 
A longing for the clover biooms, 
For roses all aglow, 
For fragrant blossoms, where the bees 
With droning murmurs go; 
I dream of all the beauties 
Of summer's golden reign, 
And sing, ‘‘God keep the robins, 
Who have come back again.’ 


———_—+~@9—____—_. 
For the Companion. 
THE SPIDER CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. 

did you ever brush down a cobweb, in 
which was an immense mother-spider? And 
when the bloated, spotted, and altogether dis- 
gusting object fell, did you observe the innu- 
merable little spiders, that scattered in every 
direction, leaving the mother to her fate, and 
very much diminished in size? 

If so, did it occur to you what the little spiders 
were doing, when you brushed the cobweb away ? 
What, indeed, but feasting on their own mother’s 
living body? and had they been let alone, would 
soon have rendered her the dry, mummy-like 
relict that one calls a spider skin! 

There is something so horrible and revolting 
in this, that we forgive any one for saying that 
Satan made spiders. 

Think of it. The mother spider lays her eggs 
with the loving expectation of having a family 
of interesting little ones about her. She watches 
the eggs, day after day, and, if danger threatens 
her or her web, she seizes the round bunch of 
eggs in her mouth, and will be torn into pieces 
before she will yield them up to her enemy. 

By-and-by, they quicken into life—a host of 
little spiders—at least, from fifty to a hundred 
mouths to be fed by one poor old parent. If she 
can manage to feed them, well and good. But 
if, as is often the case, flies are too wary to 
approach, these greedy, wolfish children fasten 
upon the mother, and suck the juices from her 
body, so that you will find the empty skin of 
Fmany a miserable matron tucked away in the 
winding-sheet she has spun from her own body, 
left. there by the gluttons that have not only 
eaten her out of house and home, but out of her 
own existence. 

Ugh! But it makes one shiver to think of it! 


Reader, 


as these matricidal spiders. 
Egger and Atta Rayless were spider children, 
and I am afraid there are many like them in the 
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But there are other children quite as revolting” 


Mr. Ren was as honest a farmer as ever 
lived; and his wife was as thrifty a housewife as 
any man could desire, 

They had but one fault in the world—they 

were too indulgent to their children. Like the 

old mother spider, they watelfed their offspring 

night and day, so fearful were they that some 

evil would befall their idols. They deprived 

themselves of comforts, that they might dress 

their children in fine garments. They gave up | 
the easy chairs to their lazy boy and girl, and 

went without their one piece of pie, that the 

children might have two. 

As might be expected, both grew up to be | 
selfish and cold-hearted, and te expect that their | 
parents should always sacrifice both wishes and 

interests to their pleasure. 

By the time Egger was sixteen, he was an | 
insufferable puppy. Instead of assisting his 
father upon the farm, and endeavoring to relieve 
him of some of the burdens which were pressing 
more heavily for his sake, the son spent his 
days upon the lounge, reading cheap novels, and 
trying to cheat the old man out of money enough 
to supply him with cigars. He picked his 
father’s pockets at every opportunity, and even 
sold grain stealthily, that he might squander 
the money thus obtained. | 
As for Atta, the daughter, she was not a whit 
more honest or respectable. She, too, read | 
novels, until she fancied herself destined to be a 
heroine. j 
No one was considered beautiful by her, unless 

favored with blue eyes and fair hair, like her 

own; and whenever she saw a young gentleman 
looking in her direction, she was as sure of a 
conquest as if she were already at the altar. 

Of course, a young lady, destined to be a 
heroine, could not assist her mother about the 
housework, because, in her opinion, a lady must 
have taper fingers, and lily-white hands. So 

the girl became a household drone as well as 

Egger. Had they been bees, they would have 

been banished the hive, as natisances, and the | 
verdict of outsiders would have been, “Served 

them right!” 

Egger at last became ampitious to go to col- 

lege. Not because he was desirous of a liberal 

education, that he might cut his fortune from the 
quarry of life, and make a man of himself, but 

because other young men went to college; and, 

according to his declaration, everybody who was 

any thing, had been through college. 

“You are certainly wrong, there, my son,” 

answered Mr. Rayless, who could ill afford so 
expensive an education for his boy. “Many of 
our most distinguished statesmen have been self- 
educated; and let me tell you that a college will 

never make a man of a boy who has no ambi- 
tion to study at home.” 

But E- ger was so positive that all he needed 
was encouragement, and he was so reproachful 
and bitterin his accusations against what he 
called his father’s penuriousness, that the farmer, 
who honestly wished to do all he could for his 
only son, at last acted contrary to his own con- 
victions; and, by selling off a bit of his land, 
and depriving himself of his fall suit of home- 
spun clothing, he managed to get his boy fairly 
started on his literary career. 

It was a great satisfaction to Farmer Rayless, 
to be able to say that his son was preparing for 
college. He turned his honest pennies to the 
very best advantage, to meet the bills that came 
in often and heavily. 

It was wonderful what a list ef books had to 
be bought and paid for. The prices seemed 
exorbitant, also; but then the farmer did not 
know about such things, he innocently said, 
and he did not wish Egger to borrow, or appear 
mean. 

So he paid the bills as promptly as he could, 
little dreaming that the expense of a box of 
cigars, or a stylish drive, had been covered up 
under the item of books and stationery. 

Egger entered college at last,—not with eclaf, 
nor had he been a favorite with his tutors—but 
he was prepared, his teacher said,—and was 


freshman. Nothing was talked of, now, but 
Egger. The father was proud, the mother was 


prouder, and Atta the proudest of all. 

The whole family quoted Egger, and thought 
Egger, and wrote Egger, until Mrs. Grundy 
laughed at their vanity. 

But, alas! The miserable youth was but ill 
worthy all this family pride. If there was a 
mean, wild frolic going on in the rooms, he was 
sure to make one of the party engaged in it. 
He helped to haze his own room-mate, stole a 
poor widow’s apples and wood, and drew cari- 
catures on the blackboard, and vulgarisms 
on the desks, until respectable students were 
ashamed to be seen in his company. 

By dint of looking upon his book, and being 
whispered to by those next him, he managed to 
get through his recitations; and, while he evaded 








This discovery filled them with terror; for 


world. 





| mer, and stay at home in winter. 


—— 
from an honorable position in his class, All 
this while his honest, hard-working father roy 
early and toiled late, to defray the expenses 
which would certainly have been a third Jes 
had his son chosen to make them so. ; 
Nor was Mrs. Rayless less active. It eon) 
not be expected that her son could wear the 
good old pepper-and-salt homespun, that wa, 
his father’s Sunday pride; so his mother wo 
and spun, and spun and wove, web after weh, 
which was sold at the store, and the money me 
to pay for finely-made clothes from the city, 
The times grew hard,—the crops failed, Oli 
Dobbin, the family horse, had to be sold, an) 
then the family had to walk to church in sup. 





It was ob. 
served that the old people grew shabby, anj 
their faces grew wrinkled; as Mrs. Grundy yery 
aptly said, “The little spiders were sucking the 
old spiders dry.” 

It was too late, now, to retrieve their error 
The son must finish his collegiate course, anj 
then he would be able to do something for his par- 
ents. He was not going to have his mother dp 
her own work then, he said, and Atta must be 
sent to school, and take music lessons, like other 
girls. 

He came home at vacations, looking so granj 
and stylish, with his collegiate airs, that his 
father hired a horse, that he might not soil his 
| boots, and carried the umbrella, that he should 


not soil his gloves. 


So things went, term after term, until the 


| President wrote to the farmer, to say his son, 


Egger, had been unfortunate and he had hette 


ogg 
come on and take him home. In plain English, 


| the boy had been expel/ed. 


Then all the sad truth came out; how the 


| worthless son had cheated his father, and stolen 


his hardly-earned money, under various false 
pretences. 

It was not so much the money that the farmer 

mourned for, as that the son he had loved, ani 
trusted, and toiled for, should find it in his 
wicked heart to lay such a cross of iron upon 
his already overburdened shoulders. 
The hopeful look died out of the father’s face, 
after this cruel disappointment. The mother 
ceased either to weave or spin, and the old farn- 
house, formerly so tidily and comfortably kept, 
began to wear a drooping and uncared-for as- 
pect, that was only too correct an index of the 
despondency within. 

As for Egger, he bluffed about town, telling 
his own disgrace, as if it was a funny and 
plucky affair, of which a young man mightbe 
proud. 

After a while, he left home, turning up here 
and there, with a flashy success, writing home 
letters filled with boasting, which the fool- 
ish Sister took from house to house, and real 
aloud to the neighbors, who, in turn, laughed at 
his folly after she had left them. 

At last, Egger was in jail, and the poor old 
farmer must needs go bail for him. The farm 
had to be mortgaged then, and, indeed, every 
thing that belonged to it. 

“Never mind, father,” said Egger; “I will 
soon enough settle up this little affair, and lift 
the mortgage.” But, though he escaped the 
punishment vety justly his due, and bought 
back the old homestead, he was careful to have 
the papers all made out in his own name; % 
that, when his father died, soon after, from the 
mingled effects of grief and shame, he came into 
full possession of the property, marricd a simple 
but pretty girl, whom he had met at a ball, and 
took her home to the farm, where he propostl 
te settle down as a farmer, disgusted with all 
professions and literary pursuits. 

The foolish creature who had married him for 
better or worse, soon managed to induce her 
husband to drive his mother and sister from 
the house. Fortunately for the first, she diel 
soon after, and was decently buried by let 
husband’s side, where the worthy couple re! 
from all their toils and heart-aches, without 4 
stone or a rosc tree to honor their last repose. 

The sister visits from one relative to the other, 
too proud to confess her poverty, and too indo 
lent to do any thing useful or honorable, sau 
fied with somebody’s cast-off, faded silk dress, 
and the cheap rings that adorn her white hands. 

She is always complaining of a headache, and 
quoting what Egger says, for she loves het 
brother, miserable and heartless as he is. 

There is not a bit of story or romance abott 
these hard, naked facts. But tell me, which 
spectacle is the most cruel and revolting, tt 
of the family of spiders, that fatten upon their 
mother’s body, or that of the spider children, 
who consume the hard-earned products of their 
parents, and crush out their hopes, and happi 
ness, and life, by their own selfish indulgences 

The spider may or may not reason, but te 
spider child knows that he is a cannibal aud 





unpardonable disgrace, he was equally removed 





murderer! 


—— 
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on 


Op you, who have parents to love you, let it 
be the study of your lives to contribute to their 
comfort. No young person can be respected, 
sho does not venerate his father, and treat his 
mother with affectionate consideration. 

A son who is ashamed of a hard-working 
father, and is willing to deceive a doting mother, 
or to take advantage of parental indulgence, 
that he may be more indolent, or showily 
jressed, is a son Of whom no sensible father 
should be proud. Such a son, the world can 
afford to lose, since it will evidently never be 
the better for his having lived in it. He is a| 
spider child. 

: So 





For the Companion. 


THE BEAR HUNTERS. 


By the Author of “Adventures in the Chippewa 
Country.” 
Tut MENAGERIE AND ITS ACCIDENT—CHAP. II, 





Only three days after the exploit of Ned Have- | 
myer, the whole country was aroused byghand- 
pills that were posted at every available place, 
siving notice of an exhibition of a menagerie | 
atthe village of Elkton, onthe following Tues- 


day. 

The menagerie consisted, so the handbills de- 
eared, of an enormous buffalo, captured as he 
was running wild on the prairies of the far 
West; acolossal grizzly bear from the Rocky 
Mountains, where he was hunted for several 
weeks, by a large party, before he was finally 
jassoed and secured; alarge variety of monkeys; 
a gray wolf; an anaconda, that was said to 
be large enough to swallow a small boy whole, 
and without the slightest inconvenience. Such 
was the import of the flaming posters that 
stared the town’s people in the face in every di- 
rection. The open-mouthed farmers’ boys fair- 
ly held their breath, as they read the announce- 
ment that at the end of the exhibition “Prof.” 
Williams would enter the cage of this “king of 
the Western wilds,” and feed him! 


| brute was in an exceedingly irritable and sav- 





The Elkton academy stood near the centre of 
the small village, filled with scholars who came 
not only from the village, but from all the neigh- 
oring country. Of course the boys, especially, 
were thrown into the greatest excitement by the 
announcement of the exhibition; but when a 
package of tickets was sent the teacher, Mr. 
Brooks, with the offer to admit all the scholars 
of the academy at one half the regular rates, it 
may be said that their heads were fairly turned. 


If there, was any thing wanting to complete | 


the intensity of the interest of the village, it was 
finished on the forenoon of the eveutf:) day 
bythe sight of several close, box-like wagons, 
drawn by queer looking, parti-colored horses, 
that were driven slowly and with great dignity 
through the place, and finally brought to a halt 
on the broad green, near the central part of the 
town. 

Here three or four men commenced putting 
up & moderate-sized canvas tent, and while 
thus employed, ‘“‘Prof.’’ Williams, the propric- 
tor, passed through Elkton, making the ac- 
quaintance of the principal citizens, perhaps 
somewhat on the same principle as the candi- 
date for political office cultivates the friendship 
of his constituents. 

Mr. Brooks, the principal of the academy, was 
somewhat surprised to find the showman quite 
aintelligent person. He was willing to excuse 
his peculiarly long hair, wild looking eyes, and 
semi-savage dress, when he found that he really 
was a man of some education, showing, also, 
very definite and accurate knowledge of the 
character and habits of the animals he owned. 
He cheerfully accepted the invitation to make 
one of his audience during the afternoon, which 
Was the time devoted to the children, it being 
expected that the older persons would wait un- 
tilevening, before they could satisfy their curi- 
osity by a sight of the animals. 

Three o’clock was the hour for the opening of 

the “doors,” previous to which a huge bass 
drum was furiously beaten for ten or fifteen 
minutes. 
When Mr. Brooks entered the tent, he found 
itfilled with the children of the neighborhood, 
who were, of course, feasting their eyes, in the 
very height of enjoyment, upon the wonderful 
Sight of the grizzly bear, buffalo, &c. 

The teacher was pleased to find that the ani- 
mals were all their owner had represented. The 
buffalo was a lazy, indolent beast, seemingly oc- 
cupied with his own thoughts,—habits contract- 
@l,no doubt, because of his cramped quarters 
and hich living. Ile was, however, a large, fine 
specimen of his species. 

Mr. Brooks, who had seen other exhibitions 
of wild animals, had never encountered such an 
*hormous grizzly bear as he saw angrily pacing 
Sack and forth, in his short cage, so rapidly, 
indeed, that he seemed merely to turn part way 
Tound, and then fling himself back again. 











His great, shaggy coat was of a dingy, neutral | meat he could swallow, after which he entered | hood, he was left with only a son, who was ap- 


color, and his long, loose claw nails rattled like 
veritable ‘‘ten-pennies,”:on the well-worn bot- 
tom of the cage. 

As the teacher looked first at the animal, with 





the cage and offered him more. 
When Mr. Brooks comprehended this, he felt 


proaching his ninth year when our story opens. 
“It’s no use, wife,” said the man, speaking in 


| more at ease, and for the time was amused. provincial dialect, which we shall translate into 
| S . . . 
| But his old fear came back, when he observed | plain English, “to argue about it. I would not 


its immense physical strength and savage tem- | that the brute refused the greater part of the | have thought of sending the poor boy to the pits, 


pef, and then turned and surveyed the group of | 
upturned faces of the wonderitig: children, he | 
shuddered almost involuntarily Only a few 

narrow bars and some thin pieces of board sep- | 
arated the tremendeus beast from the outside | 
world. | 

Let those be broken, and who could answer | 
for the consequences? And who could look at | 
the bear, and doubt his ability, if ne chose, to 
break his cage, as if it were a house made of 
paper, and rugh forth upon the children around 
him, crushing them as easily as if they were so 
many insects in his path! 

Mr. Brooks could not repress a feeling of un- 
easiness, as he stood looking upon the interest- | 
ing scene before him,—an uneasiness that was | 
by no means decreased when he saw that-the | 


age mood. 

Never having seen this animal before, of 
course he knew nothing of its habits and char- | 
acter; but from his knowledge of the species, he | 
felt certain that some unusually irritating cause 
had produced its effect upon the brute. | 

His manner was spiteful, as he flung himself | 
backward, as he turned in his short walk. He | 
was quicker in his movements than seemed nat- 
ural, and frequently uttered low growls, and 
looked occasionally out upon his audience, in a 


| way that would have made many a mother feel 


uncomfortable, had she seen it. 

It struck Mr. Brooks as singular, that noth- 
ing was to be seen of Prof. Williams. In his 
stead, a loquacious young gentleman stood in 
front and at one side of the cage, with a car- 
riage whip in his hand, with which he kept the 
venturesome boys from crawling under the rope 
and getting dangerously near the bear. 


| “T tell you, boys, if you don’t keep back, some 


of you will get eat up!” he called out, as he 
cracked the lash around the calves of Hig Higs- 
ton, who jumped nimbly back with a cry of 
pain. 

“That animal,” he continued, “had rather eat 
a young codger of a boy, than a piece of mince 
pie. ll sometimes think they must have fed him 
on little Indian boys out West. Besides that, he 
is very cross, to-day.” 

Mr. Brooks was just going to converse with 
the keeper about the irritability of the animal, 
when Prof. Williams made his appearance, 
dressed in a gandily colored suit, preparatory to 
entering the ¢age of the grizzly bear. Catching 
sight of the teacher, he pressed his way through 
the crowd to shake hands with him. 

“You will excuse me,” said Mr. Brooks, “put 
it seems to me your animal is out of temper 
to-day.” 

“So he is,” was the reply. “I never saw him 
more surly.” ; 

“Do you know the cause?” 

“At the last place we exhibited, some mis- 
chievous boy thrust a sharp-pointed iron against 
his side to make him growl, and gave quite a 
gash, which [think pains him. Heis always 
sulky in hot weather, and the annoyance he 
suffers, makes him unusually so just now.” 

“Isn’t it dangerous for you to enter his cage 
when he is in such a mood?” 

“No, [ think not,” was the hesitating reply. 

Mr. Brooks observed the hesitating manner 
of the showman, and became really alarmed. 

“Let the animal alone,” he said; “when he is 
irritable do not disturb him.” 

“But you know I have announced that I 
would go into his cage and feed him.” 

“You did that on the supposition that he 
would be in his usual temper. Make such a 
statement to these ehildren, and they will be 
satisfied.” 

Prof. Williams seemed debating the matter in 
his own mind, when Hig Higston called out,— 

“Hollo, there! how long before you’re going 
into that cage to feed the bear?” 

The showman turned toward Mr. Brooks with 
a smile. 

“You see they expect it. 
appoint them. 
to-night.” 


It will not do to dis- 
Besides, it would spoil the house 


And before the teacher could interpose any 
further objection, his new acquaintance was be- 
yond hearing. 


As the showman stepped briskly toward the 
cage, in his brilliant dress, the children involun- 
tarily fell back, and almost held their breath. 

The “thrilling performance,” over which the 
professor had made such a flourish, proved to 
be nothing very appalling when it came to be 
analyzed. 





meat offered him. 

After waiting so long, that even the children 
began to suspect the timidity of the showman, 
he approached the end of the cage for the pur- 
pose of entering. 

As he opened the door, which was somewhat 
larger than it ought to have been made, Wil- 
liams stood a moment, then suddenly drew back, 
and lowering his head, thrust one footin. He 
had barely time to place it on the floor, when 
the bear, with an angry growl, sprang towards 
him. 

The keeper detected the movement the in- | 
stant it was made, and drew quickly back and | 
attempted to shut the door. 

He succeeded in withdrawing his body, but 
failed to close the door. The bear -had thrust | 


| one paw through the opening, and there he held | 


it, while the alarmed showman endeavored to | 
force it back. | 
Sceing the dreadful peril, two other men ate | 
tached to the menagerie, ran forward, and be- | 
gan beating the brute over his head, so as to | 
drive lgim back. | 
But the bear held on, his hideous black snout 
wide open, displaying the red roof and tongue, | 
and the huge, white, carniverous teeth, while | 
the hollow roar that came from the throat was | 
enough to frighten even the most courageous. 
The men grew desperate, and hammered the | 
enormous head of the monster, and punched 
him with their poles, and flung their hats in his 
eyes, but it only exasperated him the more; and 
feeling the door beginning to open, the show- 
man shouted,— 
“Run, children; run for your lives—the bear 
will be out in a minute!” 
The words were yetin his mouth, wher the 
door was hurled open, and the huge brute, all 
aflame with passion, plunged directly toward 
the screaming children. 
(To be continued.) 








—— 
For the Companion. 
UNDER THE SEA. 
Ilow few of us, who love the sunshine and en- 
joy the blessings the beautiful world bestows, 
remember that there are unfortunates who live 
most of their lives in the bowels of the earth, 
toiling to earn the little pittance that supplies 
the bare necessities of their comfortless lives. 

Of all mining, the collieries are the most ob- 
jectionable. The pit, where our story lecaies, is, 
perhaps, the deepest and most revolting of them 
all, Itis the colliery ‘Siown as the Wearmouth, 
on the coast of the German Ocean, some dozen 
miles from Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

This colliery is said to have been worked, over 
forty years, and to be now full tWo thousand 
feet below the surface. It employs twelve hun- 
dred men. One of its galleries is cyt under the 
sea; and here the men labor year after year, 
with the waves above them, and ships riding up- 
on the waters. 

The wealth of coal in the Wearmouth is 
found from three to six feet thick. You can 
the better appreciate the difficulties of mining it, 
when you bear in mind that when the coal is re- 
moved, it is found necessary to prop up the 
walls, which is done during the night, that there 
may be no cessation in the toil of the poor min- 
ers by day. 

Some of these tunnels are not more than three 
feet high, and the atmosphere so close, that a 
writer, describing his visit to the place, says, 
“The perspiration poured down my face, and I 
was moist from head to foot.” 

Think of twelve hundred persons, including 
boys from nine years of age upward, immured 
in such a living tomb 

But to our story. Some two miles from the 
entrance to this dismal pit, there lived an old 
man who had spent the best portion of his life 
in the mines. We call him old, for although he 
was not more than forty-five years, the constant 
and cruel toil had made him old before his time. 

He was one of those who wield the heavy 
picks and cut away the huge blocks of coal, 
and he had stood in the same gallery during the 
last ten years, with no clothing but the shoes, 
and breech-clout that such miners use, chipping 
his life away that others might live. 

But accidents come sooner or later to most 
miners, and now that he was disabled and left 
acripple for life, it was natural he should ask 
himself who was to support him while he groped 
his way to the tomb. 

Collitt, for that was the man’s name, had mar- 
ried late in life, and his first-born children hav- 





He took pains to feed the bear all the fresh 


ing been daughters and both dying in child- 


but for whatit has pleased the Lord to send upon 
me. But seeing it is His will, it ill behooves us 
| to rebel against our lot.” 
| “Ah, good man,” cried the woman, covering 
her face with her apron, that he should not see 
the struggle going on in her brave heart, “it is 
not only for myse-f that I take on in this dis- 
mal way. Ikgpow it is yourownkind heart that 
| is breaking while you say it—but when I think 
| of the lad, the blessed sunbeam that he is, I can- 
| not be willing that he should be, this one pet 
|lamb of our flock, let down into this yawning 
hell, by his own father and mother? The boy 
shall not go to the mines. I will sooner go my- 
self.” 

The man turned his face to the wall with a 
weary groan. 

“Hermann shall decide it himself, dear wife. 
I’m weary with your wilfulness, and if the old 
man could but get to the gallery once more, they 
might bury me alive before I would bring the 
Water to your eyes in that way.” 

“Tecan plant, and] can dig; [can hoe the ’ta- 
ters and the corn; I ean feed the cow and the 
pigs, and what more do we need, Collitt? You 
may have my share of all, for I could live longer 
on one look of my boy than upon a whole har- 
vest.” 

“But the winter lies between this and plant- 
ing, wife, and I hang heavy on your hands.” 

“Not so, husband. The handful of meal will 
be blessed even to us as it was to one of old.” 

At that moment the boy, Hermann, came in 
with a bundle of fagots upon his head, which he 
flung boisterously down upon the hearth, and 
lifted his handsome face, glowing as it was with 
robust life and abundant exercise, for his moth- 
er’s kiss. 

“Why are you weeping, mother?” 
“It’s nothing, child, only that the rod has 
smitten my old heart, and the waters flow as 
they did in olden times from the rock.” 

“Was it not God who caused the waters to 
trickle at Moses’ bidding?” asked the lad. “The 
Bible says it.” 

“And, if He smote through you, my son?” 

“T never could make my mother weep.” 

“Come to my arms, Hermann. You shall de- 
cide for yourself and us. Your father lies there 
helpless. The winter is settine-ip-<the@ meal is; 
low in the bin. If I l\¥e the poor man he will 
die. E., are we to live unless I do?” 

A troubled look passed over the boy’s face, 
then the blue eyes gleamed with sudden intellis, 
 werfte. * 

“Tam nine years old next month, and at nine 
years we can ro to the collieries. ‘What more 
can you ask?” . 

The arms of the woman slid away from her 
son’s neck, and she sank down like one in a 
dead faint. The man groaned again, and turned 
his face closer to the wall. 

And so, when nothing better could be done, 
the mother took the boy by the hand and led 
him to the awful pit, which she knew must somes 
time bring death to him, and through him to 
them all. 

The little fellow was too much accustomed to! 
the place to be alarmed when he was placed up- 
on the frail platform, but he turned his eyes to 
the right and left, glancing over the hills and 
trees, and up into the blue sky, like one who is 
bidding a final farewell to every thing he loved. 

“It’s not I, my bonnie lad, light of my heart, 
that let you down into this loathsome place, and 
before ye go, tell your old mother that you for- 
give her for seeking to live on the young life of 
her boy.” 

“What better could [ ask for?” the boy said, 
shivering a little as he looked below. “My fae 
ther has been here before me, and it is the lot of 
us all.” 


he asked. 


“But to think of the lamb only nine years old, 
that ought to be skipping in the fields, breaths 
ing the poison of the pits. Yeshall not go down, 
my laddie, ye shall not go down.” 

But while the poor woman cried out, thd 
wheel revolved, the ropes were in motion, tha 
golden tresses of the lad waved backward, as if 
to kiss her once more, and he had sank down ins 
to the pitiless night. 

We will not follow young Hermann into tha 
earth, since we have already been there befora 
him, but we willkextend a cordial greeting to 
him, when, at night, he is whirled up again into 
the pure air, and, begrimed as he is with coal. 
dust and hard labor, starts for his home, two 
miles away. 

You can betéeer imagine than I describe the ea. 
gerness of his reception there,—how the mother 
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wept over him as if he had been released from the | and I was cold and hungry. Toward night, a 
grave, and how the old miner, his father, lis- gentleman met me—a very fine, well-dressed 
tened to the boy’s glowing descriptions of what | gentleman, an American—and he said,— 
he had done and seen, until he would have given “*ewill you go home with me?” and [ said, 
half the years he hoped to live, to be able to | “No.” 
stand by the brave lad’s side, and wield the pick | “‘ ‘He said, “I will give you twenty shillings ;” 
as he had done in years gone by. } and [ told himI would go. And the next morn- 
“And there’s rats in the mines. Did you know | ing I was taken up, outside, by the officer.’ 
| Poor girl!’ said some one; ‘had you for- 


that, father?’ 
“To be sure, lad. I’ve seen armies of them | gotten your mother, and did you think what a 
sin it was?” 


there; but they are the only living things I ever 
***No, sir; [did remember. She had no clothes, 


saw down there, under the sea.” 

“But what do they go there for, when they | and I had no shoes; and I have only this’ (she 
could live up here, and run about*in the green | shivered in her thin dress), ‘and winter is com- 
woods. I wouldn’t go down there if I was a|ing on. I know what making money is,sir. I 
rat.” | have had to take care of myself ever since I was 

Ah, the poor lad! and because he is not a rat, | ten years old, and I have never had a cent given 
but a noble boy of whom princes might be! me. 
proud, he must pick, pick, pick his young life 
away, by the light of a candle stuck ir: Lis hat- 


| 


It may be a sin, sir,’ (and the tears rained 
down her cheeks, which she did not deign to 








wipe away). ‘I do not ask you to forgive it. 

band. Ri Men cannot forgive; but God will forgive. I 

Surely there is that in the world which is sad | know about men. The rich do such things, and 
to see! 


| worse; and no one says any thing against them. 
Hermann’s life was now the monotonons toil | But me, sir—I am poor!’ (This she said, with a 
of all miners. The novelty was soon over; the! tone that struck the very heart-strings.) ‘I have 
bright, joyous expression began to die out from | never had any one to take care of me. Many is 
his handsome face, and the cold, sad look settle 
there, so familiar on the faces of miners. 
The mother had become used to it, and with 


the day I have gone hungry from morning till 
night, because I did not dare to spend a cent or 
two—the only ones I had. O, IT have wished 
suffering and self-complaints the father had all| sometimes so todie! Why does not God kill me” 
he could do to pity himself. And so the months “She was choked by her sobs. Mr. G let 
came and went. | her calm herself a moment, and then told her 
Three years had elapsed when the rumor | our plan of finding her a good home, where she 
spread like wildfire that there was an accident | could make an honest living. 
at the colliery, and frantic mothers and friends | trustful. : 
flew to the mouth of the pit and wailed out their | 
despair. 





She was mis- 


“1 will tell you, meine Herren, I know men,’ 
she said, ‘and Ido not believe any one—I have 
It is impossible to give any description of the | been cheated so often! There is mo trust in any 


horrors that always attend these accidents. We| one. [am notachild. Ihave lived as long as 
would not, if we could, describe what eccurred | people twice as old.’ 
here. It is enough, that when they bore, one af- | “*But you do not wish to stay in prison?’ 
ter another, the dead into the upper world, and! “*Q God, no! O there is such a weight on 
laid them down upon the cool, green grass, | my heart here! 


There is nothing but bad to 
there was one we had seen before—a boy with | jearn in prison. These dirty Irish girls! I would 
golden hair, and a brow upon which 


genius | kill myself, if [had to stay here. Why was I 
had stamped its glorious signet. 


ever born? I have such Kwmmernisse (woes) 
“That's Hermann,” a man said, in a low,| here!’ (She pressed her hands on her heart.) 
smothered voice, as & woman tore past him and 


‘Iam poor!’ 
flung herself upon the lifeless corpse. “We explained our object, and she became 
“Better that than the mines,” was the bitter | satisfied. We wished her to be bound to Stay at 
reply, and surely we can only echo the miner’s | the home we procured for her for some years. 
word, better that than the mines! “*No,’ said she, passionately; ‘I cannot. 
confess to you, gentlemen, I should either run 





—— 


THE POOR GERMAN GIRL. 

A good man in New York, who is trying to 
help the poor and to reclaim the wicked, among 
the vagrant children of that city, tells the fol- 
lowing incident. It is a sad story, and shows 
that wickedness is not, in all cases, voluntary, 
and that many a child of sin is more to be pitied 
than blamed: 

“Mrs. Forster, the excellent matron of the 


female department of the prison, has told us of | 


an interesting young German girl, committed 


to the tombs for vagrancy, who might, just at | 


this crisis, be rescued. 

“We entered these soiled and gloomy Egyptian 
archways. After a short waiting, the girl was 
brought in—a German girl, apparently about 
fourteen, very thinly, but neatly dressed, of 
slight figure, and a face intelligent and old for 
her years, the eyes passionate and shrewd. The 
poor feel, but they can seldom speak. 


“The story she told, with a wonderful clo- | 


quence, thrilled all our hearts. 
then, like the first articulate voice from the 
great poor class of the city. It may jar our 
rfiened sensibilities; but we ought to hear it. 
“Her eyes had a hard look, at first, but soft- 
ened when I spoke to her in her own language. 


“ ‘Have you been long here?’ 

“ ‘Only two days, sir.’ 

“*Why are you here?” 

“«T will tell you, sir. Lwas working with a 
jady. I had to get up early, and go to bed late, 
and I never had rest. She worked me always, 


and, finally, because [I could not do every thing, 
she beat me; she beat me like a dog, and [ ran 
away. I could not bear it.’ 

“The manner of this was wonderfully pas- 
sionate and eloquent. ‘But I thought you were 
arrested for being near a place of bad charac- 
ter,’ said I. j 

“‘Tam going to tell you, sir. The next day, 
I and my father went to get some clothes I left 
there, and the woman would not give them up; 
and what could we do?) What.an the poor do? 


My father is a poor old man, who picks rags in 


the streets, and I have never picked rags yet. 


“He said, “I don’t want wou to be a rag- 


picker. You are not a child, now; people will 
look at you; you will come to harm.” 


“*And I said, “No, father; I will help you. 
We must do something, now 1 am out of place;”’ | 


and so I went out. 


“I picked all day, and didn’t make much; 


It seemed to us, 


away or dic, if I was bound.’ 

“We talked with the matron. She had never 
girl. The children there of nine or ten years 
were often as old as young women; but this 
girl was an experienced woman. The offence, 
however, she had no doubt, was her first. 

“We obtained her release, and one of us, Mr. 
G—, walked over to her house or cabi., some 
three miles on the other side of Williamsburgh, 
| in order that she might see her parents before 
she went. 

“As she walked along, she looked up in Mr. 
’s face, and asked, thoughtfully, why we 
came there for her. 

“We explained. 
little while, said, in broken English, ‘Don’t you 
think better for poor little girls to die than live? 





G 





“Tle spoke kindly to her, and said something 
about a good God. She shook her head. ‘No— 
no good God. Why amIso? It always was 
Why much suffer, if good God?’ He tried 
to show her that her feelings were wrong, and 
told her they would get her a supper, and in the 
morning she should start off and find 
friends. 

“She became, gradually, almost ungoverned, 
subbed, would like to die, even threatened sui- 
cide, in this wild way. Kindness and calm 
words at length made her more reasonable. Af- 


so. 


new 


| den, of the poor ragpicker. The parents were 
very grateful, and she was to start off the next 
morning to a country home, where, perhaps, 
finally the parents will join her. 


“For myself, the evening shadow seemed more 
sombre. and the cheerful home lights less cheer- 
ful, as I walked home, remembering such a his- 
tory. 

“Ye who are happy, whose lives have been 
under sunshine and gentle influences, around 
whom affection, piety and love have watched, 
as ye gather in cheerful circles, think of these 
bitter and friendless children of the poor in the 
great city. 
sion as this poor girl; yet all inarticulately feel. 
There are sad histories beneath this gay world— 
lives over which is the very shadow of death. 
God be thanked there is a heart which feels for 
| them all, where every pang and groan will find 
| a sympathy, which will one day right the wrong, 
and bring back the light over human life. The 
day is short for us all; but for some it will be a 


| 


pleasant thought, when we come to lay down 
our heads at last, that we have eased a few 
aching hearts, and brought peace and new hope 
to the dark lives of those whom men had for- 
gotten or cast out.” 


<o- 


RESOLUTION. 


If you have any task to do, 
Let me whisper, friend, to you, 
Do tt. 
If you've any thing to say, 
True and needed, yea or nay, 
Say it. 
If you've any thing to give, 
That another’s joy may live, 
Gave it, 
If you know what torch to light, 
Guiding others to the right, , 
Light it. 
If you’ve any debt to pay, 
Rest you neither night nor day, 
Pay tt. 
If you've any joy to hold 
Next your heart, lest it get cold, 
Hold it. 
If you've any grief to meet, 
At the loving Father’s feet 
Meet it. 
If you’re given light to see 
What a child of God should be, 
See tt. 
Whether life be bright or drear, 
There’s a message, sweet and clear, 
Whispered down to every ear. 
Ikar it. 
Kalamazoo Baptst. 
riage tat 
MY BREAD. 
What had we not eaten in the way of bread, 
since entering upon life in the Indian country ? 
Paste had been given us, baked in the ashes, 
and now paste, kneaded by rough hands, and 





| 
| 


| 


| and so we waited till Litthe Thunder, our Indian | 


: 5 | letter-earrier, went down and returned from the 
known, in her experience, such a remarkable | 


| 


| 


She listened, and, after a} 


set up against a twig to cook, and other paste, 
baked on a board, like a hoe-cake. Dough boys; 
flour and water, kveaded into round balls, and 
boiled till hard enough to serve as cannon-ballS 

Then, when finally settled in our log house, a 
continuous series of soda biscuit; for, in getting 
a year’s provisions at once, one is apt to forget | 
little items, and so our teams brought to us| 
neither hops, nor yeast in any form. 

To be sure, old Ilugh, the blacksmith, showed 
me a vile-smelling mixture, made of flour and | 
water, kept in ® warm place, and allowed to | 
ferment at will, and which he sweetened by | 
using the strong saleratus, seen in almost all | 





pee nee 
I) Western “flour doin’s.” 


This I could not make up my mind to use; | 


Agency. No hops there, but two little yeast 
cakes were sent up by a charitable friend; wid, 
delighted, I began, at once, some real, ‘“home- 
made bread.”’ 

Now, the thecry of this bread and the Mane- 
sota climate, are thoroughly opposed, one to the 
other. Our grandmothers moulded the staff of 
life over night, and, cuddling it in blankets, put 
it in © warm corner, near the great fireplace, 
where the logs smouldered till morning. 

But for us, who burned pine, and black, 
pitchy pine at that, there was no night fire; but 
a cold, ranging often many degrees below zero; 
a cold which even the best disposed bread could 


| never resist, and which would destroy all germs 


ter much trouble, they reached the home, or the | 


But few have such eloquent expres- | 


of life in my precious yeast. 

So, old traditions must give way, and my 
bread come to the oven, without this prepara- 
tory night in blankets. How I kneaded, and 
pounded with the rolling-pin, and cut, and went 
through each and all of the mysterious process- 
es, supposed to induce perfection. How white 
and desirable were the three loaves, laid, at last, 
in the long iron pan, set at just the right dis- 
tance from the fire, and tenderly covered. And 
how I watched, lest some stray dog from the 
Indian room, should make a sudden raid, and 
ruin my morning’s work. 

Three or four hours went by. 
slowly, but surely. In another hour, they would 
be ready for baking. I composed myself anew, 
and, deep in the papers brought by Little Thun- 
der, forgot every thing but the home news. 

“Haw, haw!” sounded from the door opening 
into the Indian room, and I looked up to see 


My loaves rose 


entering. 
near the cheerful fire, and our blanketed friend 
made toward them. 

“Kahwin! O, kahwin, nummertubd bin!”’ (No, 
O, no! do not sit down!) I screamed; but too 
late. Before I could finish, E sene wub had set- 
tled in the soft, cushiony mass, and looked, in 
| surprise, to find what possible cause I could 
| have for objecting to so reasonable a course. 

“Ra get, sunny-got,” he said, as I showed him 
my poor bread. (Truly, it is too bad.) But 
| that could not bring back the vanished liyht- 
| ness. It did rise again, and was baked; but the 





| 
| 
| 





E sen e wub, the tallest Indian at Red Lake, just | 
The bench and pan stood attractively | 


Indian women and children, and not we, rejoiced 
in the puffy slices; the result being that a fat 





— 
squaw, my next-door neighbor, pounded an 
extra quantity of corn, and brought in, With 
the request that I would make it rise up, lik. 
what she had eaten. 

There were other yeast cakes as time went 
on, but none which excited the same degree of 
enthusiasm as the first unfortunate two, As 
for E sen e wub, he never again saw bread in oy, 
house, without referring, with a chuckle, to the 
disaster for which he was responsible. 

HELEN C. Werks, 
—~or—_—_———_ 
THE TARIFF AND FREE TRApp, 

Tariff is said to be derived from Tarifa, a town 
of Spain, on the Straits of Gibraltar, where dy. 
ties were formerly collected on vessels going 
into or out of the Mediterranean Sea. 

It is a table of duties, or taxes, laid by a goy. 
ernment on articles brought from foreign coup. 
tries. The American tariff lays duties of fron 
twenty to a hundred per cent. on articles brought 
by vessels from Europe and Asia. The price of 
goods is thus greatly increased, and, in many 
cases, fully doubled. ‘ 

Two parties exist in this country, with Oppo 
site views in relation to the tariff. The Free 
traders declare a tariff to be unjust and oppress. 
ive; that it is burdensome to the poor, and 
increases the cost of living. “ It hinders busi. 
ness, also, they add, by making foreign goods 
cost so much that people cannot buy them, 
All duties ought to be abolished, they say, and 
let goods from all countries come freely, Then 
everybody may buy as cheaply as_ possible, 
The merchants in our large cities, who deal jn 
foreign goods, are generally Free-traders. It js 
for their interest te buy cheap, and build up a 
large business. 

The friends of the tariff say, on the other hand, 
that the expenses of the government must, in 
some way, be provided for, and the simplest 
way is to raise the revenue by a tariff. Wines, 
and brandies, and silks, and such luxuries, 
chiefly for the rich, ought to have a heavy tax 
on them, to prevent too much money going 
abroad, for articles that are not really needed. 
Labor is so much cheaper in Europe, that goods 
can be manufactured at a much lower price 
than in this country; and if they come here 
free, either the manufactures must be aban- 
doned, or the wages of laborers reduced toa 
level with those of Europe. It is said, also, 
that, if the competition were removed, and for- 
eign manufacturers had the entire ¢*"..0! of the 

market, they mit easily raise the prices, and 
| make them as costly as with the duties of» 
| tariff. 

As in most questions, there is a good deal of 
truth on both sides. It seems very desirable 
| that products which cannot be raised in this 
| country, such as coffee, and tea, and goods 
| which are not manufactured, should be free of 
| duty, to make them as,cheap as possible. But, 
on the other hand, it would be great folly 
give up important manufactures, and tum 
adrift hundreds of thousands of laborers, or 
reduce their wages to the starvation prices of 
Europe. If a tariff is needed, it should be 
moderate and wise. 


WS a eS 
FRENCH POLITICS. 


The political situation of France is again be 
coming of a very interesting character, and is 
likely to command the attention of foreign 
countries. 

Why this is so, it may be useful to explain. 

Some time since, we explained what had been 
done in France, to establish a constitutional 
government. At the beginning of the year, 
such a government was in existence there, and 
the system thus adopted was fairly put on trial. 

There are politicians in France, who will not 
accept the rule of the Emperor Napoleon Iil, 
on any terms. These men frankly avow theif 
| intention to overthrow the empire, just as the 
South Carolinians used to avow their intention 
to overthrow the American Union. 

Striving to carry out their purpose, these met 
sought to get up a revolution in Paris, last Jat- 
uary, on several occasions; but they always 
failed; and many of them were arrested, tried, 
| and convicted, and are now in prison; and oth- 
|ers have fled from their country to escape im- 
| prisonment. 

Thus the government triumphed; and it was 
| reasonable to suppose that matters would go 00 
| smoothly for a while; but such has not been the 
fact; and there is, at present, much excitement 
} in France. 
| The reason of this is partly to be found in the 
| action of the emperor, and partly in the action 
| of the emperor’s enemies. 
The emperor refuses to make any more COD 
cessions to the Lezislature. He has planted 
himself on the position that the business of 
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making constitutional changes belongs to the 
people and to himself, acting in concurrence. 

The emperor’s view is this: If he should sup- 
pose a new Constitution ought to be made, or 
changes effected in the old one, he would refer | 
the matter to the people. The people would | 
yote for or against his proposition. If for it, | 
the change he should propose weuld be effected. | 
If against it, things would remain as they are. | 

Thus, the work of Constitution-forming, or 
Constitution-altering, would be in his hands, 
should the Freneh people support his view of 
his position and his powers, as a majority of 
their number undoubtedly would. 

The enemies of the emperor say that his inten- 
tion is to overthrow the constitutional system, 
so recently established; and there is something 
in what they say; for he might refer the ques- 
tion, whether the constitutional system should 
be done away with, to the people, and they might 
support his proposition. In that case, and aided 
by the army, he would become again an abso- 
lute monarch. 

That the emperor means to overthrow the 
Constitution, we by no means assert. We see 
no proof that such is his purpose. But it can- 
not be denied that the Constitution would exist 
only through his will, should the people support 
what is called the p/ebiscitum. 

Plebiscitum means ‘‘a decree of the people,” 
and is derived from the usages of the Romans. 
The emperor relies, and always has relied, upon 
the great body of the French people, who have 
supported him for almost twenty-two years. 

They made him President of the French Re- 
public, at the close of 1848; and they helped 
make him emperor, less than four years later. 
Some of their number showed themselves hostile 
to his course in 1869, when the present Legisla- 
tive Body was chosen; but even then there was 
agreat majority of their number on his side. 

It is possible that the emperor now thinks the 
people have become alarmed, because of the 
revolutionary action of his enemies; and that, 
being appealed to by him, as the guardian of 
order, they would vote for him and his policy by 
a great majority. If this is his idea, a short 
time will suffice to show whether it is wisely or 
foolishly entertained. 

———+oo—___——- 
GEN. PRIM. 


Gen. Prim is at the head of the present Span- 
ish government, and virtually dictator of the 
kingdom. 

Few men in this century have passed through 
such great changes of fortune, Garibaldi and 
Louis Napoleon not excepted. He has been at 
the head of the army, and chief minister under 
the queen, in possession of a large fortune; and 
he has been, also, a defeated conspirator; an ex- 
ile, in peril of capital sentence, a soldier of for- 
tune; and an adventurer almost bankrupt. 

Born in 1814, he entered the army at eighteen, 
and soon won distinction as a brave and skilful 
soldier, and obtained rapid promotion, becom- 
ing a colonel at the age of twenty-three. He 
threw himself into politics, and was a famous 
leader of intrigues, but for many years could 
make no headway against Gen. Espartero, the 
greatest soldier and statesman of Spain. Prim 
was no match for this able and unscrupulous 
minister, and was at length banished from the 
kingdom, in 1842, as a disturber of the peace. 

A few years after, the tables turned, and Prim 
had the satisfaction of seeing his great rival dis- 
missed from office, and himself made Prime Min- 
ister. 

But his triumph was short-lived. He soon 
lost faver both with the queen and the people, 
and wént into an inglorious exile, doing noth- 
ing to attract public notice, except helping the 
Turks against Russia ih the Crimean war, in 
which, however, he did nothing wonderful. 

Afterwards he returned to Spain, and com- 
manded the Spanish army in its brilliant cam- 
paign in Morocco, showing higher talent as a 
General than in any part of his career. He was 
enticed by Louis Napoleon into the ill-fated 
Mexican expedition, but showed his sagacity by 
withdrawing from it before any disasters were 
experienced. 


While in the Crimea he had full faith in his 


coming destiny, like Louis Napoleon when ir 
exile. 


Queen Isabella, which proved a wretched failure 
and he took refuge in London, bankrupt alike 
in fortune and reputation. But a later revolu- 
tion was successful, and the queen took her turn 
in exile, while Prim was called to be head of the 


government. 


How long he may hold his place depends on 
the fickle favor of the army and people. His 
administration is neither very successful nor 
Popular; and it would not be surprising if an- 
other turn of the wheel of fortune should throw 


Thinking his time had come, in 1866 he 
planned a revolt against the government of 


him again into retirement or exile. He is a bet- 


ter General than statesman. 





WHAT THE DOCTOR DID. 

Dr. Faunce, while going to visit a patient in 
the rural districts, had his attention directed to 
the peculiar gurgling sound, which snakes are 
known to make when attempting to swallow 
toads. 

He was passing a foot-bridge at the time, and 
looked down just in time to see a toad’s head 
disappear in a snake’s jaws, evidently very 
much to the toad’s disgust, for he kicked out 
lustily, right and left, and swelled up as large 
as he could; hoping, no doubt, to be “too much 
of a good thing” for the greedy snake. 
As the doctor gazed at the struggle, his sym- 
pathies were, naturally enough, enlisted for the 
toad. The snake was a_ formidable-looking 
reptile; and, besides, there was such an imme- 
diate call for aid, that the doctor may be reason- 
ably supposed to have responded intuitively. 
At all events, it just at that moment occurred to 
him that tobacco was offensive to all animals. 
So he determined to try its effect upon the appe- 
tite of the snake. 
The doctor was seldom without a quid in his 
mouth. To think, therefore, was to act; and he 
at once dropped from his mouth all the saliva 
at his command, directly upon the body of the 
poor victim. 
The snake gulped and swallowed, and gulped 
and swallowed, until he reached the saturated 
portion of toady, when he rejected the whole, 
with the rapidity of lightning, and bolted out of 
sight, leaving the toad bewildered with gratitude 
and wonder at its unlooked-for escape. 
The doctor went on his way, well satisfied, we 
suppose, that he could enjoy what a snake could 
not; but he says he thinks that the incident con- 
troverts the new-fangled idea, recently suggested 
by a clergyman, that the forbidden fruit was 
tobacco! C. W. F. 
+o 

WHAT A SICK MAN CAN DO. 
Some sick people give up all interest in life 
and in what is passing in the world, and think 
and talk only of their own troubles. The Lon- 
don Times says that the late Baron Rothschild 
was for many years an invalid, but still looked 
after business and kept informed of all public 
and social movements: 
From early life Nathaniel took an active part 
in those great monetary transactions with w’ ich 
the house of Rothschild has so long been identi- 
fied, but from upward of eighteen years he had 
suffered from an affection of the spine, which, 
after inflicting upon him prolonged tortures, 
had produced almost complete paralysis, and 
culminated in the loss of the sight. In this de- 
plorable condition, however, the late baron 
maintained a cheerfulness which surprised all 
who had access to him, and in no respect abated 
his active interest in affairs. A French and an 
English secretary read to him all the journals 
and periodical literature of the day; his memory 
was singularly retentive, and his judgment, es- 
pecially in matters of politics and finance, 
seemed to become more acute from his depriva- 
tion. He was frequently consulted on such sub- 
jects by men of all parties, and had become, 
moreover, a kind of social arbiter, whose opin- 
ion was sought on difficult questions. In spite 
of his long residence in Paris he was an enthu- 
siastic Englishman, devoted to English litera- 
ture and the study of English politics. His 
magnificent house in the Rue Faubourg St. Ho- 
nore was a constant resort of the political and 
literary celebrities of France and Germany. His 
loss will be much felt in the society of Paris. 

ee ee 
TREATING A DOG BADLY. 

The St. Bernard dogs are famous for saving 
people lost and wearied out in snow storms. 
But some thieves, who had a different knowledge 
of dogs, lost their lives by refysing to be helped 
by them: 

A few weeks ago three Italian banditti left 
France because they were hunted by the police, 


meddling with other people’s business. These 
three friends decided to return to Italy by cross- 
ing the St. Bernard, but they had laid their 
plans without thinking of the dogs belonging to 
the monastery.. When they arrived within a 
few hundred yards of the convent, they were 
overtaken by such a whirlwind of snow that it 
was impossible for them either to advance or to 
return. They were so beaten by the storm that 
they were obliged to lie down in the snow, and 


roses. 


dogs, then the sound drew nearer and the dogs 
discovered the bewildered travellers. The leader 
of the pack, his bottle fastened to his collar, 
caught hold of one of the banditti and tried to 
show him by his joyful cries, that he had been 
found by friends. 
thought he had fallen into the hands of a police- 
man, turned round, and witha blow of his knife 
cut the thigh of his preserver. The poor animal, 
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‘who, as they thought, have the bad habit of 


it was not as pleasant as lying down on a bed of 


Suddenly they heard the distant barking of 


But Mr. Cut-throat, who 


lamed and bleeding, howled piteously, but, as- 
sisted by his comrades, who licked his wound 
and dragged him along, succeeded in reaching 
the hospital monastery, where he arrived nearly 





Three days after the incident, the dog was rap- 
idly getting well, and a mule-driver, passing 
over the road, found three dead bodies covered 
up by the snow. . 


4 
MANNERS IN MEETING. 
If there was any real necessity (to health, or 
age, or interest) for the incessant wriggling and 
tormenting coltishness of the young people who 
disturb public meetings with their whispering 
and merriment, older and soberer people would 
try to excuse it. But so far from being obliged 
to annoy others with their impertinent bustle, 
and small clatter of tongues, and their finger- 
signs and telegraphic grins when present at 
church, or concert, or lecture, youngsters of 
both sexes are actually made to feel better by 
the effort to suppress these, and cultivate self-re- 
spect, and the respect of others, by behaving 
themselves. The New York Tribune says, in 
commenting on the bad behavior of boys and 
: ‘ 

girls at lectures: 
“We sometimes think that American young 
people, through foolish indulgence, are the worst 
mannered in the world.” Does this mean any 
of you, our young friends? Are any of you girls 
ever guilty of whispering and giggling, during 
a lecture? Do any of you boys ever amuse 
yourselves at the same time, in eating peanuts 
and “carrying on” generally,—stamping as often 
and as boisterously as you dare, and laughing 
at your own pranks? If you ever do these 
things, be sure that somebody marks you as 
hateful and ill-mannered. Never imazine that 
there is nobody near who knows you; for doubt- 
less a great many people know you, whom you 
do not know; and you will surely be noticed. 

a. 

A SMART OLD LADY. 

We can hardly wish that any of our girl read- 
ers should live to be a hundred years old. But 
if any of them have such a hard fate, we hope 
they may hold out as bright and active as the 
old lady mentioned below, by the Boston Jour 
nal: 





This sixth day of April marks the one hun- 
dredth birthday of widow Mary Brockway, bet- 
ter known here as Aunt Polly or Grandma 
Brockway. She is hale and hearty, and enjoys 
her meals and rest apparently as well as young 
people. Being among the pioneer settlers of this 
part of the town, of course she has endured 
hardships unknown to the younger class. Her 
whole life has been one of industry and frugali 
ty, and even now not an hour is allowed to pass, 
except the hours of sleep, unemployed by her 
busy hands. On the 4th instant, only two days 
ago, she knit the toes on to four pairs of stock- 
ings, which, I believe, is considered a good day’s 
work for any one. She will leave her room, 
pass through a large kitchen and a long alley- 
way to the woodshed, fill her arms with wood, 
and return to her room with as much elasticity 
in her step as those of younger days. She bids 
fair, for aught we can see, to live another vener- 
ation. Her industrious and temperate habits 
surely entitle her, if any one, toa long and hap- 
py life. Her sight, memory and hearing are re- 
markably good. She reads and converses glibly 
as any of the younger class. : 


——————~oe—_—____—_ 





AN EXERCISE IN NONSENSE. 
Macklin was once lecturing upon literature 
and the stage, and in discussing the education 
of memory, boasted that he could repeat any 
formula of words after once hearing it. Foote 
was in the audience, and at once wrote and sent 
to the stand that rigmarole that has since grown 
so famous: 
“So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage 
leaf to make an apple pie; at the same time a 
great she bear, coming up the street, pops its 
head into the shop. ‘What! no soap?’ So he 
died, and she very imprudently married the bar- 
ber; and there were present the Picininnics, the 
Joblillies, and the Gayrulies, and the Grand Pan- 
jandrum himself, with the little round button 
at the top; and they all fell to playing catch-as- 
catch can till the gunpowder ran aut of the 
heels of their boots.” 
Macklin failed, and so has every body else that 
ever tried to repeat it. 





NOT TO BE TAKEN IN, 

King Philip, of Macedon, once being told of a 
man who could imitate a nightingale quite per- 
fectly, remarked, “I don’t care to hear him. I 
have often heard nightingales.” The little fel- 
low, in the following incident, didn’t care for 
any mock mice when he had enough genuine 
ones at home: 


A youngster, who was taken into a toy bazaar 
the other day by his doting mamma, had anum- 
ber of articles exhibited by the attentive clerk, 
in the hope of enlisting his attention and effect- 
ing a sale, but without effect. At last one of 
those papier-mache representations of a mouse 
was produced, and, after being wound up by a 
key, was set down upon the floor, where it run 
about in the most mouse-like manner imagina- 
ble. The youngster’s attention was enlisted at 
once; but the result was not as his mother or 
the salesman expected; for he shouted out, “O 
mamma, I don’t want that! We've got lots of 
them at home, and don’t have to wind ’em up, 








half dead, 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
RIDDLE. 
A rodent I was by nature, 
By trade, a sapper and miner; 
But now to a lady’s head I’ve risen 
To make her look the finer. 
WILLY WIsp. 
2. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 
My /Jirst is in boy, but not in girl. 
My second is in count, but not in earl, 
My third is in French, but not in Swiss. 
My fourth is in smack, but not in kiss. 
My ji/th is in pear, but not in quince. 
My s-xth is in meat, but not in mince. 
My seventh is in earth, but not in sky. 
My eighth is in truth, but not in lie. 
My ninth is in plate, but not in pan, 
My whole was the name of a talented man. 
F. T. 8. 





ENIGMA. 
T am composed of 12 letters. 


My 3, 4, 1, 6, 8, 3 is a small sword. 
My 5, 10, 9, 12 is a dunce. 
My 2, 7, 11 is a quadruped. 
My whole is a great poetical work. 
GRENMOCH. 
5. 


CHARADE. 
My first is a vehicle; my second is an exclamation; 
my third is a boundary, and my whole is a girl’s 
name. M. A. B.C. 
6. 


Fill the blanks with words pronounced alike but 
spelled differently. 


Mr. —— wished me to —— to his brother —— 
away. 
While it still — a man —— his horse before the 
door and inquired who —— over Greece: T. M. 
7. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A tube. 
2. An animal, 
3. A fallen angel. 
4. To depart. MIDDLETOWN. 
8. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL CHRISTMAS VISIT. 
I spent my island in Oceanica with friends who 
resided in a city in Indiana which bears the name of 
one of the United States. The day was one of the 
rivers of Maine, and on the way I met my cousin, @ 
city in the southern part: f Africa. : 

She was dressed in a silk dress of a bright city in 
the eastern part of India, and a cloak of a cape 
south of Nova Scotia, and lined with a city in the 
northern part of Hindostan, and on her head was 
one of the countries of Africa. 

Dinner was ready when we arrived, and as the air 
was @ city in New Hampshire, we felt a division of 
Austria, so a city in the northern part of Italy was 
ordered to bring in the dinner, which was a city in 
the southern part of France ; afterward we played @ 
city in Denmark, &c., &c., and then it was time for 
us to leave. Lizzix, Bessiz and NETTIE. 


Conundrums. 

Flow do locomotives hear? Through their engin- 
eers. 

Why is a vain woman like a music-book? She is 
full of airs. 

When may a smith be said to commit felony? 
When he forges. 

ha is a butcher’s cart like his boots? 
his calves there. 

What word is always pronounced wrong? The 
word wrong, of course. 

What is that which by adding something to it will 
become smaller, but if you add nothing will grow 
larger? A hole in the stocking. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. “Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people.” 

2. Arthur. 


He carries 


3. “‘A woman, a dog and a walnut tree, 
The more you beat them the better they be.” 
4. Girt, Idea, Real, Tale. 
5. Parcel, Eli, Rum, Ursa.—PeErvu, Lima. 
6. * AGE 
AYE 
AMY 
GLEANINGS 
GYMNASTIC 
ASSISTANT 
sTY 
BIT 
ACT 





either.” 





THE PETRIFIED FERN, 


In a valley, centuries ago, 

Grew a littie fern-leaf, green and slender— 
Veining delicate, and fibres tender— 

Waving, when the wind crept down so low; 
Rushes tall and moss, onl grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 

Drops of dew stole in, by night, and crowned it, 
But no foot of man e’er trod that way; 
Earth was young, and keeping holiday. 


Monster fishes swam the silent main, 

Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains burled their snowy avalanches, 
Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain; 

Nature revelled in grand mysteries, 

sut the little fern was not of these, 
Did not number with the hills and trees; 
Only grew and waved, its sweet, wild way, 
No one came to note it, day by day. 





Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 
Heaved the rocks, and changed the mighty motion 
Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean, 
Moved the plain, and shook the haughty wood, 
Crushed the little fern in soft, moist clay, 
Covered it, and hid it safe away: 
0, the long, long centuries since that day! 
, the agony, O, life’s bitter coat, 
Since that useless little fern was lost! 


Useless? Lost? There came a thoughtful man, 
Searching nature's secrets, far and deep; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 

Iie withdrew a stone, o’er wl ich there ran 
Fuiry pencillings, a quaint design, 

Veinings, leafage, fibres clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line! 
So, I think, God hides some souls away, 
Sweetly to surprise us, the last day. 


+o 


THE STORY OF BILLY DEER. 

A lady, the wife of a lawyer in Fernandina, 
(Fla.) gives quite a charming “biography,” in 
Work and Piay, of a pretty pet antelope, named 
Billy deer, part of which we reprint, knowing 
our young readers will be pleased with it: 

Ile was brought into Fernandina when six 
months old, on the steamer City Porat, shut uj p 
in a miserably cramping box. Mr. R. saw, 
pitied, and bought him for the sum of ten dok- | 
lars. He was brought home, to reinforce the 
stock of household pets, already legion. 

[saw him first in his quarters at the stables 
stretching his graceful limbs, after his release | 
from his cruel coop, and surveying us, in return 
for our curious inspection, with something of 
the timidity belonging to so gentle a creature 
and something, also, of the lithe action 
sparkling eye belonging to his native woods. 

Ile ate daintily, 
hands, but eschewed, disdainfully, any 
laid upon the ground at his feet. He sparred, 
in a playful manner, with his slender fore legs 
aml, anon, inserted his nose softly into one’s 
pocket, and quietly commenced slipping a cam- 
bric handkerchief down his pretty threat. The 
dogs looked on, indignant at another rival in 
the field, and many and sharp were the anxious 
reprimands they reeeived. Our fears were 
groundless; or, at least, our tender cares were 
wrongly bestowed. “Billy lived and thrived, 
made himself exceedingly at home, and proved | 
himself his own most sturdy champion. 

All the dogs, large aml small, from our pet 
terriers, to the uy and savage mongrels of our 
neighbors, learned to dread, beyond measure, 
those dainty little fore fect, and fled amain at 
the slightest lifting thereof. 

Of evenings, when Billy 
afternoon lair beneath the 
merry frolies between him and the terriers. 
Jumper and Minnie gave him mock battle. 
Jumper was upon the pradent side, venturing 
not too far. But Minnie was a jolly little soul, 
and delighted in near advances and breathless 
retreats. Tumbling up the verandah steps, she 
would roll at our feet, shaking her fat sides, in 
what was almost a chuckle of laughter. 

Then, panting, she was off to the mimic affray 
again, until an unlucky tap sent her, with dole- 
ful velp, and pitifully uplifted paw, back, to be 
petted and condoled with, while Harry advaneed 
from the barn, ratding the measure of corn, 
which lured Billy into quarters, 

Stretched under our oleanders, he was 
prettiest adornment of our lawn; and, nestled 
on the hearth-rug, by temporary permission, he 
was the pride and darling of our eves. Such 
racious recognitions of his especial friends did 
he give! Such gentle thrustings of his pretty 
head underneath one’s arm! Such human-like 
glances from his beautiful eyes, as de laid his 
antlered crest in our laps! 

But these gracious tokens of regard were not 
to be lightly presumed upon. You might ven- 
ture a gentle pat, but, if you put an arm around 
the lovely neck, with any thing of a detaining 


and 












came out from 


house, there were 





caress, up flew the little feet, hard and heavy as | 


iron. L earned one black eye, and was as dis- 
tant with the pretty creature, for weeks, as ever 
Jumper was. 

He stood in dread of our house-girl, and 
would take ay ing leaps through windows, rather 
than be caught by her, in his petty raids about 
the house. Suse, in & heavy storm, when I vis- 
ited him at the barn, the little creature nestled 
and clung to me, like any frightened child, all 
terror and gentleness. The cat was his chosen 
friend. They drank together, in great harmony, 
from the glass which always stood for her on 
the slab under the great mirror, and she being 
an dingy little waif, hospitably taken to 
hearth, 
snow-While 


our 


They would frisk together, but 
Billy never gave her the hard raps he did the 
dogs. They would bask tovether in the sun- 
shine; puss coiled about Billy's neck. 

Billy and puss used to survey them&elves most 
serenely in the mirror, and with much apparent 
vanity. Of melons, Billy was greedily fond, | 
and | could always thankfully call him away, 
with these, from any mischief he might be in- | 
clined to, after dinner. 

He lived, and grew into antlered state. 





morsels tendered from our | 
thing | 


his | 


the | 


tilly s rough litthe tongue washed her | 


Never } from him, on his right hafid. 
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venison lay on my plate, but his memory made 
me sigh for the fate of his bright-eyed brethren 
of the woods. But there came, finally, news of 
his straying beyond the safety of town, to be 
shet by some hungry soul. Poor, pretty Billy! 


<> >—__—___ 
CRUELTY OF A YOUNG PRINCE. 
Ismail Pacha, the viceroy of Egypt, has a 
young son—or had five years ago, and we sup- 
pose he is still living—who rejoices in the high 
sounding title of Grand Pacha. An English la- 
dy was employed as governess, to look after the 
mental training of this high-born young Egyp- 
tian. This she did faithfully, but since she has 
left this work, she has made some revelations of 
the abominations that come from one man’s 


having half-a-dozen wives, that are any thing 
but exhilarating. Among other things, she 


shows the kind of character that is developed in 
the harem, and here is one of its pflases as ex- 
hibited in the conduct of the young prince: 


“At the side of the favorite wife of the viceroy 
sat her son, the intended pupil of Miss Lott, the 
governess. He was dressed in the uniform of 
an officer of the Egyptian infantry. On his 
head he wore the fez, across his shoulder hung 
a silver-gilt chain, from which was suspended a 
small, silver, square box, beautifully chased With 
cabalistic figures of men and _ beasts,genclosed 
inside of which was another box of cypress 
wood, containing verses of the Koran. 

“The boy was about five years old, of dark 
complexion, short, Arab nose, rather tall of his 
age, and loo.ed the very picture of a happy, 
round-faced cherub. When Miss Lott approached 
toward him, he set up a hideous shrick, and 
buried his black head in his mother’s lap, who 
laughed most heartily at the strange reception 
his highness had thought proper to bestow up- 
on his future teacher. 
| “The young prince was, one morning, taking 
| breakfast, and, while engaged in this usually 
| agreeable entertainment, he became offended at 

one of his half-sisters, his father’s daughter by 
| a slave. 

“Ile seized hold of both arms of this child, 
pinched them most violently, then,bit her flesh 
| like a tiger intil he drew blood, and ended the 
disgusting exhibition by putting his fingers in- 

| to the poor creature’s mouth, and lascerating 








>| both sides until the blood ran down her chin 


| like water, 

“The governess, overcome with indignation, 
scolded the child for his brutality, when the 
young tyrant burst into tears, and walked into 
another apartment. 

“Searcely had the prince proceeded a few pac- 
es, when he was met by his mother, who in- 
| quired the cause of his grief. The facts were 
explained to her by the governess, whereupon 

the mother made the poor little slave, who had 
| been so barbarously treated by her son, first kiss 

the skirts of his coat, then the carpet near his 
feet. 

“The governess insisted upon declariny that 
the slave was not to blame. The mother ex- 
claimed, alt is no matter,’ and-the child was 
| pacified.” 

Such training would develop the cruelty of a 
| wild beast in any boy. 
+o --- 


He anne, unless a clergyman were present, 
asked a blessing in a standing posture. If a 
clerzyman was present, he was requested to ask | 
a blessing, and to return thanks after dinner. 





a 
HOW TO CURE BAD TEMPER. 
People sometimes excuse themselves for being 
cross, by saying it is theif nature, and they can- 
not help it. But they forget the duty of subdu- 
ing all that is wrong in one’s nature, and the 
help promised by God, to those who ask help 
from Him. 
two girls, is taken from a charming book, called 
“Marian and her Pupils;” and it may be encour- 
aging to know that Ella overcame her quick 


temper, and became almost as gentle as Ger- | 


trude: - 

“Gertie, did you ever hear of any one curing 

themselve s of being cross?” a 

“Yes,” said Gertrude, speaking very low. “I 
do not know whether [ ought to teli; 
said that, once, when she was a little girl, she 
had been in a passion about something, and 
when she was good again, papa took her on his 
knee, and told” her that he used to be just as 
naughty himself; 
call him ‘Spitfire Russell,’ because he so easily 
lost his temper. One day, he hurt a boy dread- 
fully, when he was in a passion; and he was so 
grieved at this, that he tried hard, from that 
time, not to be so impatient, and readiky pro- 
voked with people. But now, 
don’t know how good and gentle he is to every 
one; and he never complains, however much he 
is troubled.” 

Ella sat silent, for a minute; then she said, “I 
wonder what your papa did, to check his tem- 
ver 
: “T think,” said Gertrude, “I think he prayed.” 








PERSONAL HABITS OF WASHING-| 


| TON. 
Every American is eager to learn all he can 
about Washington, and is never weary of hear- 
ing anecdotes about him, or incidents of his pri- | 
vate life. A letter, just published, gives some 
| facts about him, in which our readers may be 
' interested : 
While the Federal City was building, 


fon} 


the | 


Legislature of Pennsylvania voted the President | 


a house, hoping, 
government in Philadelphia. The house for- 
merly occupied as the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was accordingly built for that purpose. 
But as soon as Gen. Washington saw its dimen- 
sions, and a good while before it was finished 
; he let it be known that he would not occupy it; 
that he certainly should not go to the expense 
of purchasing suitable furniture for such a 
dwelling, and hired, instead, a modest. but com- 
fortable residence. 

The President ate Indian cakes for breakfast, 
after the Virginia fashion, although buckwheat 
cakes were generally on the table. Washing- 
ton’s dining parties were entertained in a very 
handsome stvle. 

His weekly dining day, for company, was 
Thursd: iy, and his dining hour was always four 
o'clock in the afternoon. His rule was to allow 
five minutes for the variation of clocks and 
watches, and then go to the table, be present or 
j absent whoever might. 
| He kept his own clock in the hall, just within 

the outward door, and always exactly regulated. 
When lagging members of Congress came in, as 
they often did, after the guests had sat down to 
dinner, the President’s only apology was,— 

“Gentlemen, (or sir,) we are too punctual for 

you. I have a cook who never asks whether the 


perhaps, to keep the seat of | 





company has come, but whether the hour has 
come.” 

He was always dressed in a suit of black, his | 
hair powdered, and tied in a black queue behind, | 
with a very elegant dress sword, which he wore 
| with inimitable grace. 

Mrs. Washington, often, but not always, 
dined with the company, sat at the head of the 
table, and if, as was occasionally the case, there 

| Were Other ladies pres nt, they sat each side of 
her. The President sat half way from the head 
to the foot of the table, and on that side he 
would place Mrs. W ashington, though distant 





“But he is so clever and good, Gertie; he could 
make beautiful prayers; and I seem as if I could 
not say any thing.”’ 


“IT suppose papa was neither so clever nor so | 


good when he began,” replied Gertrude; “and 
mamma says that we must always say to God | 
just what we feel; and if we ask Him to give us 
fis Holy Spirit, to te: ach us to pray aright, He | 
will surely hear us. 

There was another long pause; then Ella 
put her arms around Gertrude’s neck, and said 
to her, in a low tone of voice, “Thank you!” 
HIS FIRST AND LAST BURGLARY. 

The terrible risk which runs when he 
ventures into iniquity, he can never fully know 
till the punishment comes. But for the foolish 
hope of somehow escaping the consequences, 
perhaps nobody would break the laws of God or | 
man; but “murder ‘will out,” and crime of | 
every kind is sure to discover itself sooner or 
later, and the case here recorded illustrates this: | 

A parer published at Burlington, N. J 
affirms that the following 
time ago, a gentleman of considerable wealth in 
that vicinity, and who was supposed to keep a 
large sum ‘of money in his desk, was aror aa 
from his sleep at midnight by the sound of some 
one forcing open one of the lower doors of his 
house. 

Arising quietly from_his bed, and taking a 
loaded gun in his hand, he raised a sash over 
the door from which the nois proceeded, and 
on looking out, could distinguish the forms of 
two persons in the darkness. To level his 
weapon and fire was the work of a moment. 
pon examining the spot in the morning, the 
gentleman found a considerable quantity of 
blood upon the trampled grass, and traces of it | 
for some distance from the house. 

Soon after, the sod of a graveyard near the 
house was found to have been disturbed, and 
the neighbors resolved the attempted burglary | 
into the wanderings of a couple of the would- 
be “body snatchers.” Upon this supposition, 
the excitement gradually subsided. 

But time 
true solution of the mystery, through the dying 
confession of a man recently deceased in the 
village. Although the son of a well-known citi- 
zen, and of good general repute himself, he, in 
company with a scapegrace comrade, had ac- 
tually attempted to perpetrate the robbe ry, and | 
tlie shot fired had inflicted a mortal wound 
upon the comrade. 


one 














The dying man added that he had borne his | i 


bleeding comrade to a place of concealment, 
kept him there while he lived, and then buried 
him by night in that part of the graveyard 
where the disturbance of the soil had been no- 
ticed. 
crime, and had been terribly expiated by the 
speedy death of the one, and the life-long re- 
morse of the other. 
— +o -- 
A SMART COUNTRYMAN. 

Some post-office clerks are impertinent and 
disobliging to common people, while very re- 
spectful to men of wealth and influence. They 
occasionally, however, come across a sharp cus- 
tomer, who turns the joke upon them, as in the 
following instance: 

A young man from the rural districts went to 
a post-oflice in New York with a bank note, for 
adollars worth of stamps. He was told that 
paper money was not received. He went for 
Spanish quarters. “We don’t receive them 
now,” said the attendant, “for more than twen- 
ty cents apiece.” ‘The countryman thought Un- 
cle Sam rather particular, so he went and ob- 
tained a dollar’ s worth of coppers. 

“Now,” said he, on returning to the office, 


and laying down his pile on oe window of de 
guess I can suit ye 


livery, “ 


The following conversation between | 


but Marian | 


and his schoolfellows used to | 


dear Ella, you | 


isatrue story: Some- | 


and death have at last brought the | 





It was their first and last attempt at} 


| The man inside looked at the duatie of cop 


| pers, and coolly replied, “We never take more 
than three cents in copper at one time} it is not 
lexal tender above that sum.” 
The countryman Jooked at the composed of. 
ficial for the space of a minute without stirriny ‘, 
| and then belched out,— 

“Look here, you, aint you mighty partic’lar, 
You don’t take only three cents of copper at q 
time, hey? Well, then, s’ pose you give me three 
cents’ worth of stamps, anyhow.” 

The efficial very politely cut him off a single 
stamp and passed it out, for which the country- 
man laid down three cents. 

He was about to pass a 
cried out,— 

“Look here, you, that ere’s one time. Now, 
|'s "pose you give me three cents’ worth more on 
7em! 

Uncle Sam’s clerk was not slow im discover. 
ing that he had canght a Tartar. He turned 
back to the window and asked,— 

“Ilow many coppers have you got?” 

“Well, only about ninety-seven of ’em. 
a hundred when [ begun.” 

“Pass them in,” was the gruff reply. 

“Pass out your stamps fust, and then I will, 
but [reckon you won’t ketch me agin.’ 

The stamps were passed out, and the coppers 
handed over,, 

ren 
A GUARDIAN DOG. 

Dogs are famous protectors of their owners 
against the attacks of enemies, but we don’t 
remember to have heard, before, oftheir protect 
ing masters against themselves. A Boston pa- 
per vouches for the truth of the following story: 


yay, When the latter 


Thad 





| 
| 
| The man pursued his devious course, closely 
| followed by his four-footed companion, until, at 
length, he approached the door of the saloon 
referred too, and was about to enter, when, to 
the surprise of all who had witnessed the affair, 
the dog jumped up, and, catching the skirts of 
the man’s coat, sought to prevent him from go- 
ing in. The inebriated biped spoke in angry 
| tones to the beast, but without avail, until a 
more than ordinarily severe command induced 
| him to relinquish his hold, and the man hast- 
| ened inside, followed by his faithful companion 
| and would- be protector. 

| Actuated simply by curiosity, we also went 
in; and, as we gained a position near the bar, 
| saw, in close proximity thereto, the beast and 
| his master, the latter trying to reach the bar, 
} and the former standing on his hind legs, with 
| his fore paws placed against the man’s bre: ast, 
vainly endeavoring even at the eleventh hour, 
{te prevent him from again indulging in the 
intoxicating cup. 

To the credit of the bar-tender, be it stated, 
that he refused to furnish the man with more 
liquor, and tears were drawn from eyes that had 
}long been unused to the melting mood, as at 
}each refusal the undoubtedly heart-stricken ca- 
nine would bestow a look, intended, doubtless, 
to he one of g ratitude, upon the dispenser of 

“juleps,” “slings” and “tods,” and then, turn- 
ing, would, as it were, mutely beseech his 
liquor-loving master to abstain. 


2 
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COUNTING CLAMS HONESTLY. 


There is an island on the coast of Virginia 
where the people in times past have not been 
“righteous overmuch.” During the past year a 
missionary has labored among them with con- 
siderable success. Not long ago, as this good 
man was busy working in his shirt sleeves ona 
new chureh which was in process of erection, a 
stout sea-captain hailed him: 

“Are you the minister here?” 

“Yes. sie.” 
ba! cll, I’ve got ten dollars for you.” 

“For the church ?” 
| “No, for yourself. [like your way of doing 
| things here. I’ve come to this island for clams 

a wood many years, and haye always found them 
a thousand or fifteen hundred short when I got 

home. It will pay me to have you keep on 
| preac hing doctrines w hich make the people 
count -‘icir clams honestly. 








Men who care nothing about religion further 
than the gain or protection it may bring them, 
‘can, nevertheless, appreciate the honesty that 
| xoes with it, and it is certainly a good test ofa 
| refor med bad man’s piety, that it makes him 
| honest and keeps him so—in counting clams or 
in any other business. 





Gop Lovep Me.—Some years ago two gen- 
tlemen were riding together, and as they were 
about to separate, one addressed the other tits: 

“Do you ever read the Bible?” 

“Yes; but I get no benetit from it, bee cause, to 
tell the truth, ¥ feel L do not love God.’ 
‘either did I, but God loved me.” 

This answer produced such effect upon his 
friend, that, to use his own words, it was as if 
one had lifted him off the saddle into the skies. 
it opened up to his soul at onee the great truth 
that it is not how much I love God, but how 
much God loves me. 


++ 


Tue Toornacne.—“My friend,” said H., 7 
” 
can cure your toothache in ten minutes. 





“How? how?” inquired I. “Do it in fifty.’ - 
“Instantly,” *saidhe. “Have you any aluin! 
“Yes 


“Well, then, bring it, and some common salt. w 

They were ‘produced. My fricnd pulverized 
them, mixed them in equal quantities, then wet 
ted a small piece of cotton, causing the mixed 
powder to adhere, and placed it in my hollow 
tooth. 

“There,” said he, “if that don’t cure you, I 
will forfeit my head. You tell this to every sbody, 








and publish it everywhere.” 
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For the Companion. 

CENTS, HOOKS AND FISHING. 

The morning after Willie had earned his mon- 
ey, he went to school with John, a boy that 
lived in the next house. 

John always liked to have Willie with him, 
and his teacher was quite willing that he should 
bring the little boy to school, because he was 
always so quiet while there. 

After school they went down to the store to 
buy the fish hooks, and Willie’s father had said 
that in the afternoon, after John’s school was 
out, he would go fishing with John and Willie. 

At school, when John’s class went out on the 
floor to recite, Willie went with them, and stood 
next to John. He liked to play that he was one 
of the scholars. 

John gave him a book to hold in his hand, 
and after the boys and girls had read their les- 
sons and spelled a few words, the teacher asked 
Willie if he could spell any word. 

He said he could spell boy. So she wrote 
BOY on the board, and pointed out the letters 
while Willie spelled the word. 

Then she said to the class, “How many re- 
member whatI taught them yesterday? Who 
can tell how many senses we have?” 

They all raised their hands. The t 
ded her head to a little girl. 

The little girl said, “Five senses.” 

“That is right,” said the teacher. 

Here Willie raised his hand. He had never 
dared to do so before; but spelling boy had 
given him courage. 

“What is it, Willie?” said the teacher. 
you tell how many senses you have?” 

“I’ve got two—picking up chips.” 

This made all the scholars laugh. Willie was 
frightened at first, but in a minute he laughed, 
too, although he did not know why. 

Very soon the teacher quieted the class, and 
she told Willie that he had five senses. 

“Hearing, seeing, smelling, tasting, feeling. 

Then the class said the words in concert a few 
times, and at last Willie repeated them with 
them. But still he did not quite see how cents 
and senses should be so little alike. 

In the afternoon Willie stayed at home and 
fished with an old whip in a tub of rain water. 


sacher nod- 


“Can 
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He said he liked to fish, if he didn’t catch any 
thing. His mother told him he would “catch 
cold,” if he sat with his feet in the water, as she 
found him doing. “Besides,” said she, “you 
may catch yourself, if the hook should get into 
your foot.” 

Willie then got out of the tub and stood on 
the outside of it, trying to sing what he had 
learned at school, while he kept on fishing. 

“Hearing, seeing, and smelling,” was all the 
little fellow could remember; but he sung that, 
and fished, half the afternoon. 

By-and-by John came from school, and Wil- 
lie’s father came home to say that aman had 
come for him, and he must go away. So he 
could not go to the river fishing; but he said 
John and Willie might go down into the mead- 
wand fish in the brook. John knew there 
were no fish there, but he was glad to go, to 
please Willie. 

“What have you in your basket?” said Willie, 
as they started off. , 

“That is to bring home your fish in.” 

“Sure enough,” said Willie. 

When they reached the brook, John found a 
good place for Willie to fish in the shade of 
some bushes. “You sit here, Willie,” said he, 

“while I go around on the other side of the bush- 


So John went around on the other side, while | 
little Willie, almost breathless, waited for the 
fish to bite. While John was around there, he 
took something out of his basket and waded in- 
to the water. Willie could just see him through 
the bushes, moving around, but could not see 
what he was doing. He waded out where the 
line came into the water, drew it a little one side 
and hung something on it. 

“Don’t you scare my fish away,” said Willie. 
“I do not see any yet,” said John, “‘but I will 
come around where you are and keep still.” 

He did so. After awhile he said, “I think you | 
must have a bite by this time. Pull up your | 
line and see.” | 
So Willie pulled up his line. Sure enough, he | 
had caught something. An old rag baby had 
the hook in its mouth. 

Willie swung his hat and shouted “Hurrah! 
while John sat down on the grass and laughed 
until his sides ached. They both laughed until 
the tears came into their eyes. 





” 


By-and-by John said, 
So they baited their hook, and John went around 
the bushes again to sce if he could see any fishes. 

Before he came back, however, he said to Wil- 
ie, “Pull, Willie! I see something on your line.” 

John had drawn the line around the bushes, 
and the hook was lying on the grass, although 


“Try again, Willie. 


Willie did not know it. He pulled and pulled. 
“O John, please come and help me!” 

John ran around to help, and, much to Wil- 
lie’s surprise and joy, they found a small salted 
codfish on the hook when they drew the line 
around. 

Willie did not notice that it had not been un- 
der the water, and he did not know that a cod- 
fish, such as is bought at the store, could not be 
found in that way. 

But John had put this on the hook to please 
his little friend. And Willie, almost wild with 
joy, ran home with the codfish. He gave it to 
his mother. 

She did not tell him that John had asked her 
to let him take it from her cellar a little while 
before, but thanked him, and seemed very much 
pleased to get it. 

They had codfish for breakfast the next day, 
and about a week after John told Willie about 
his joke, and read a little book to him which 
tells how and where codfish are caught. And 
although Willie’s a little boy, he can tell some- 
thing about it himself now. 

EvL1zaABetTH HAWLEY FENN. 
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For the Companion. 


INVOCATION. 


Buil., little birds, your nests, 
High vn the leafless bough ; 

Build your nests, and chirp and sing, 
The spring is coming now. 


Hide, little seeds, away, 
Then drink the welcome rain, 
And see, with prophet’s vision clear, 
The summer's ripened grain. 


Sparkle, sweet, silvery brook, 
With glad, rich music, flow; 

The springing grass is green, beside, 
The genial south winds blow. 


Come, little blossoms, come! 
Ali things are ready, now; 

The sun sits high on his golden throne, 
‘The robins call from the budding bough. 


Violets, with fragrant breath, 
And robes of heavenly blue, 

I know your sheltered, shadowy dell, 
I'll hold a tryst with you. 


Fragile anemone, 
With dainty head drooped low, 

White, starry flowers, that look to heaven, 
Where other blossoms grow,— 


Come, all ye flowers of spring, 
I've watched and waited long, 
Come, for the meadow grass is green, 
The air is full of song! 





€s and see if I ean see any fish.” 
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7O THE 
Cost) COMPANION 
These Presents will be given to the fifty sub- | 


| seribers who secure the fifty largest numbers ot | 
new subscribers to Tor CoMPANION up to July 1. | 
| 

1870. 
| 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost......... $475. 
1 Beautiful Parlor Organ, cost.....$200. | 
6 Gold Watches, cost of each ......... $50. 
6 Silver Watches, cost of each........ $12. 
6 Croquet Games, cost of each.......... $5. 


15 — Zieees Rubber Pencils, ~~. 


15 nen Pencils and Gold Pens, cost 
OF Qi 0.0106 6050.0500-6bsbcman se ceeenebes .- $3. 


THESE WILL BE GIVEN 


In addition to a Premium for each new 
subscriber, as expressions of respect 


from the Publishers to subscribers who are the most suc- 
cessfulin enlarging the circulation of the Companion. 
The number is so great that the probability of securing 
one is unusually favorable. 


The Piano 
Is one of HALuietr, Davis & Co.'s fine instruments, 
justly celebrated for their purity and distinctness of tone, 


and superior workmanship. » 


The Parlor Organ 
Is a beautiful instrument, from the well-known firm of 8. 
D. & W. H. Situ, and will grace any drawing room. 


The Watches 
Will be carefully selected, in rich and beautiful cases, and 


good time-keepers. 
CILS will be the best of their kind. 


The other gifts of GAMES and PEN- 


The Fifty Presents 
Will be given to the Firty SuBscRIBEKS who secure the 
fifty largest numbers of new names, no matter which of 
the Premiums or Commissions they 


may receive for 


their new subscribers. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the 
Premiums given will pay handsomely for each subscriber 
you may seeure,and you have the prospect of an addi- 
tional and most gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 
The Number of New Names that secured 


last year the costliest Present, was 144. One hundred 
and two, and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers. 


Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present, 


RESPECTING 

Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 

New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


PREMIUMS. 


We give Premiums FoR new subscribers, not TO new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for THE COMPANION and 
paying the full subscription price, can then receive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribers he may secure. Pay- 
ment must, of course, be made in advance. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year. 
scriptions begin in January. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to reccive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they preter, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premium or premiums to 
which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


The SuspscripTion Price of THe COMPANION 1s 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid im advance. 
2 UO if not paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
mentin advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO SEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 





Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be- 





H. M. Huntineron. 


ton, Mass. 


| Stamps, 174 Merrimack Street, 


lt is not necessary that sub-"| 


Ir 1s No EXAGGRRATION When we say that the Wuitr 


| Pine Comrounp has benefitted thousands, and is still 


Neing largely used for diseases of the Throat, Lungs and 


Kidneys. For sale every where. 18 -lw 
Do not fail to see the great American Field Game, “L& 
CERCLE,”’ Surpassing Croquet. D. B. Brooks & Bro., 
manufacturers and patentecs, 55 Washington Strect, Bos- 
18—lw_ 





ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Dealer in Foreign Postage 
Lowell, Mass. Send 25 
Plus Ultra Packet. Circulars sent on re- 





s. fora Ne 


| cts. 
| ceipt of stamp. 18—2w 


I will send a box of elegant Puatiel Stationery 
o~ and a — Pen on — e ipt of 50 cen 
¥ 18 . STINSON, , Me. 


ARTISTS’? MATERIALS. 


All materials for OIL WATER COLORS, and Pastel 
| Painting and Drawing, Wax ae ae Making, &c., whole 
sale and retail. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

18--3m So Washington St., Boston. 


Miss Louisa M. Alcott’s Books. 


LITTLE WOMEN, 2 vols.; AN OLD-FASHIONED 
GIRL, and HOSPITAL SKFTCHES, in four volumes. 
Price, $1 50 per volume. These books are having an 
enormous sale, nearly one hundred thousand volumes 
having been ealled for. What is the reason of this great 
success? It is because they are fresh, natural, viva- 
cious, and appeal to the heart teelings and home feelings 
of allclasses. The Boys and Girls to whom the author 
introduces us are the actual boys and girls of every-day 
life. Speaking of “An Old-Fashioned Girl," the SunDay 
Scnoot Times says: “It deserves and should havea 
reading in the homes of rich’and poor all over the land."’ 








These books may be had of all booksellers, or will be 
mailed, post-paid, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
1R-1w BOSTON. 


FrOW L E’s PILE AND HUMOR cu RE. 
Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT RITEUM, DYSPEP- 
STA, CATARRH, ges all diseases ot the SKIN and 
BLOOD. Entirely vegetable. 
send and get your money. 
Ovér 16,000 certificates on hand. H. D 
ist. Boston, Sold every where. 





In case of failure, please 
12 vears. 
c hem- 


No_ tailures for 
FOWL 
$1 a bottle. 





‘hve Spangled Banner.— 


A large 40-column 
paper, LEDGER size, illustrated. Devoted to Sketches, 
Poetry, Wit, Humor, GENUINE Fun, Nonsense (of a Sen 
sible kin and to the e eg lenis of Swindling, Humbugs, 
&e. Only 5 cts. a ve and a superb engraving, “Evan- 

geline.” 14%x2 feet, Ati. 30,000 circulation. MONEY 
REFUNDED TO ALL WHO ASK IT. Itis wide-awake, fear- 
less, truthful. ‘Try itnow. 75 cts. a year. Specimens 
tree. Address “Banner, ‘Hinsdale, N.H. li—4w 











Two Thousand Sets of 


BRADLEY'S PATENT CROQUET 
TO BE 
GIVEN AWAY! 
sefore June Ist. Address, with three cent stamp en- 
closed, 
wast MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
li—Tw Springfield, Mass. 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Perry’s Worm Tea, a safe and effectual Vra- 
ETABLE REMEDY for Worms, Worm Fitsand Worm Fe- 
ver. Price, 25 ets. Sold by Burr & Perry, Wholesale 
Druggists, 26 Tremont St., Boston, and by de alers gene- 
rally. 0—3nt 

' ‘ 
Standard Authority 


ON THE 


AMERICAN GAME OF CROQUET. 


Croquet, its Principles and Rules. By 
Prof. A. Rover. Seventh edition, revised and extended, 
Illustrated with numerous diagrams for lawn and parlor 
games. Also our celebrated Croquet Problems for be- 
sinned r Sent to any address, with our illustrated cata- 
logue of Gi: ames and ilome A musements, for 16 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CoO., 


Springfield, Mass. 


PIANO FORTES 

From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 

6 3m WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., 








14-7w 


Boston. 
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1 THE mB ie CLASS.—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at home 
the Whole of the time or for the spare moments. Business 
new, light and protitable. Persons of cither sex easily 
io arn trom 50c to $5 per evening, and a proportional sum 
by devoting their whole time to the business. Boys and 
girls earn nearly as much as men. That all who see this 
notice may send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send $1 tone y for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable ‘sample, which will do to 
commence work on, a: dacopy ot The Peonie’s Litera- 
ry Comp nion—one of the largest and best family news- 
papers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you 
want permanent, profitable work, address E. C. ALLEN 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 6 3m 


The Kindergar ten, 


THE PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. A Complete 
Guide to Kindergartens. By Edward Wiebe. Eighty 
pages text, and seventy-fenr full-page lithogtaphic plates 
illustrating the use of Frocbel’s twenty gifts. Price. $3. 
Sample pages of text and plates, with complete prospec- 
tus and list of gifts, sent for 10 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO. 
14—7w Springfe ld, Mags. 















Agents Wanted for “HAND OF GOD IN 
HISTORY.’ By Rev. Hollis Read. Just /ssned. One 
of the Grandest Subscription books of modern times, and 
most valuable. Ministers, Students, and others, should 
send for terms and territory imm-diately, to D. Cc. 
GUE RNSE Y, General Agent, Concord, N.H.  12—2m 


YOUR NAM£—Cut in Steed tinaty le letters, for 
marking clothing, with genuine ble Ink, or a Steel 
Stamp or Brand, for marking tools, &c., at J aan 8, * 
WwW ashington St Strect, Boston, 





- 














$25 Cap ITAL "Partner wanted in every town. 
profit. Adarees C. W. Dennis, Rochester, N. Y. 


$2000 
15—4w 





$25 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. Samples 





fore the paper is discontinued. 


sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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TERMS: 
The Susscriprion Price of the Companion is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER, 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid ingdvance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be noti- 
fled by letter when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. 
All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to whieh your 
paper issent. Your name cannot be found on our books 
unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





WONDERS OF POMPEIIL.* 

Scribner & Co. have added this new volume to 
their valuable Ilustrated Library of Wonders. 
It is the most interesting, we think, of the whole 
series; and gives a very distinet view of the ap- 
pearance of the disentombed city, though it fails 
to give any account of the destruction of the 
city. The author thinks, perhaps, that every 
body is familiar with this, as the s 
told so often. 

Pompeii, at the time of its burial, was a city 
of about thirty thousand inhabitants, and a fa- 
vorite residence of wealthy Romans. Cicero had 
a villa there. It had a charming location in the 
bosom of a fertile valley, with a river running 
by it, and its port opening on the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Though near Vesuvius, the inhabitants sus- 
pected no danger, for the volcano had been 
quict for centuries, and the sides, now so barren, 
covered only with lava and ashes, were then fer- 
tile, and covered with beautiful groves, almost 
to the summit. There had been warning, how- 
ever, of coming danger. In the year B. C. 63,a 
violent earthquake threw down a great many 
temples, and theatres, and houses, and the fright- 
ened people fled from the city. But they grad- 
ually returned, thinking the peril over, and the 
city was rebuilt, to be completely destroyed in 
the year of our Lord 79. Two other cities also 
perished in the same eruption, and many vil- 
lages, and a large region of fertile territory be- 
came a desert. 

The great majority of the inhabitants escaped; 
the remains of only six hundred have been dis- 
covered in the ruins. Many of them returned 
afterwards and commenced digging in the ashes 
to recover their treasure, but soon gave up the 
attempt as useless. The Emperor Titus, some 
years after, appointed a commission to clear and 
restore the city, but they thought the work too 
formidable, and abandoned it in despair. 

An engineer, at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, carried a conduit for water works through 
the entire length of the city, piercing the walls, 
following the old streets, and coming upon old 
houses and inscriptions, but the very existence 
of the city had been so long forgotten that nei- 
ther engineer nor workmen thought of the lost 
Pompeii. 

In 1748, after Herculancum had been discov- 
ered by the sinking of a well, some vine-dress- 
ers, working with picks and spades, uncovered 
walls and statues in Pompeii, and an engineer, 
filled with curiosity, asked permission of the 
king to make excavations. Many discoveries 
were made, but it was not till eight years later 
that even antiquarians knew they were disen- 
tombing the buried Pompeii. 

The work has been carried on in a scientific 
way, Within a few years, and a third of the city 
has been uncovered. The author well says, 
“Vesuvius did not destroy Pompeii—it has pre- 
served it.” One can form a good idea of the 
looks of the old city. No buildings are com- 
plete, but the lower stories arc in a good state of 
preservation, with all the furniture, and the 
paintings on the walls as fresh as if painted yes- 
terday. 


tory has been 


*Tus Wonprrs or Pomprtt. By Mare Monnier. 
Translated from the original French. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co, 





The wall around the city is standing, with the 
gates opening to the great roads leading to 
neighboring cities. There are no streets worthy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
of the name, only very narrow alleys: 





“The greatest width of a Pompeian street is 
seven yards, and there are some which are com- 
prised, sidewalks and all, within a space of two 
yards and a half. The sidewalks are raised, very 
narrow, and paved very variously. Here are 
“handsome flag-stones; farther on merely the soil 
beaten down; in front of the next house are 
marble slabs, and here and there patches of ru- 
dimentary mosaic.” 


| The paintings on the walls in the shops show 
| what was sold in the shops, and in many places 
articles of various kinds were found: 


| “Eight earthenware ses were found in the 
establishment of a stylish grocer, containing 
| olives and coagulated oil. The olives were still 
soft and pasty, had a rancid smell, and a greasy 
but pungent flavor. Although eighteen centu- 
ries old, you would have thought they had been 
plucked only a few months before.” 





Bakeries are found, giving a complete view of 
the methods of preparing bread in Roman times. 
Mills are in them for grinding the grain, which 
were sometimes turned by mules and often by 
slaves. The troughs are visible where the meal 
was worked, and huge ovens, opening into two 
rooms: 

“The loaves went into one of these as dough, 
and came out at the other, baked. The very 
loaves have survived. In the latest excavations 
Signor Fior(lli came across an oven so hermet- 
ically sealed that there was not a particle of 
ashes in it; and there were eighty-one loaves, 
i hard and black, found in the order in 
which they had been plac ed on the 23d of No- 
home 79.” 





The baths still exist, very complete, so that 
one can form a perfect idea of the luxurious hab- 
its of ba-hing: 

“The Romans were almost amphibious. They 
bathed themselves as often as seven times per 
day, and young people of style passed often a 
part of the night in warm baths. . .. Men and 
women, children and old folks, bathed pell-mell 
together at the public baths, until the Emperor 
Hadrian, recognizing the abuse, suppressed it.” 

But we must close our remarks on this inter- 
esting book, only correcting our statement that 
it does not tell about the destruction of the city. 
The author has given it, but the binder has 
dropped it out of our copy. So, at least, we 
judge from the Table of Contents, and the miss- 
ing leaves from 224 to 237. We hope our read- 
ers will be more fortunate in getting a perfect 
volume. 





VARIETY. 


OLD STYLE WEDDING GEAR. 
Fashion has a good many absurdities now, 
but on the whole we would hardly be willing to 
swap the full dress of 1870 for the full dress of 
1770. Some writer thus describes a bride and 
groom of a century ago: 


Her locks were strained upwards over an im- 
mense cushion that sat like an incubus on her 
head, and plastered over with pomatum, and 
then sprinkled over with a shower of white pow- 
der. The height of this tower was somewhat 
over a foot. One single white rosebud lay on 
its top, like an eagle on a haystack. Over her 
neck and bosom was folded a lace handkerchief, 
fastened in front by a bosom pin rather larger 
than a copper cent, containing her grandfather's 
miniature set in virgin gold. Her airy form was 
set up ina satin dress, the sleeves as tight as 
the natural skin of the arm, with a waist formed 
by a bodice, worn outside, whence the skirt 
flowed off, and was distended at the top of an 
ample hoop. Shoes of white Kid, with peaked 
toes, and heels of two or three inches elevation, 
enclosed her feet, and glittered with spangles, 
as her little pedal members peeped curiously 
out. 

Now for the swain: His hair was sleeked 
back and plentifully befloured, while his queue 
projected like the handle of a skillet. His coat 
was a sky-blue silk, lined with yellow; his long 
vest of white satin, embroidered with gold lace; 
his breeches of the same material, and tied at 
the knee with a pink ribbon. White silk stock- 
ings, and pumps with laces, and ties of the same 
hue, completed the habiliments of his nether 
limbs. Lace ruffles clustered around his wrist, 
and a portentous frill, worked in correspondence, 
and bearing the miniature of his beloved, fin- 
ished his truly genteel appearance. 


oy a a 
SPUNKY FEMALES. 

Women and girls, accustomed to take care of 
themselves, often make quite a heroic figure in 
sudden encounters with dangerous wild crea- 
tures. The Lewiston Journal relates an instance 
where two ladies faced beak and talons, from 
which most of their sex would have fled: 

Mrs. Byron Coburn, of Gorham, N. H., went 
to the stable, for the purpose of feeding the 
hens. She discovered a big owl, in the act of 
killing her pet pullet. She gave the alarm, and 
grasped the tongs, (@ woman’s weapon,) and 
was joined by Mrs. Frank Adams, with an axe. 
They again repaired to the stable—no sooner 
inside, than his owlship flew at them. Mrs. 
Adams was fortunate enough to bring him to 
the floor, and held him down, while Mrs. Coburn 
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COMPANION. 





used the tongs to complete the victory. 
measured 5 feet, 5 


He 
5 1-2 inches across the wing. 


Here is another case, more notable still, since 
the heroine was younger, and the danger greater : 
The Oxford (Me.) Democrat learns that a 
plucky girl in Weld, named Dorcas White, was 
met in the road by a wild cat, which was being 
pursued by her brother, who had been hunting 


it with a gun. With presence of mind, and 
courage amounting to heroism, she took her 


shawl from her shoulders, threw it over the 
vicious beast, and held him till her brother came 
up and despatched him. 


a 
A NOBLE-HEARTED BOY. 

It is far better to do one a kindness than to 
make fun by mischievous pranks. All our read- 
ers feel how much nobler was the one boy in the 
following story than the crowd of idlers bent on 
fun. Let them have the same spirit of kind- 
ness : 

A lady threw some old garments from a win- 
dow, one day, as a gift to a poor cripple whose 
imploring eyes and voice had touched her heart. 
The trembling creature was stooping with diffi- 
enlty to gather up the woman’s gifts, when a 
crowd of idle lads gathered about her, mocked 
her awkward movements, and reviled her with 
many wicked words. 

A little boy with an old cap came along just 
then, and, sceing the poor cripple’s terror, 
stopped, helped her gather up her garments, 

said a kind word to her, put a piece of money 
into her hand, and led her out of the crowd. As 
he was running off, a soft voice above him said, 

“Little boy with the old cap, look up!” 

Ile looked up and saw a beautiful lady smiling 
upon him. As soon as she caught his eye, she 
said,— 

“God bless you, my little fellow! 
bless you for that. 

The boy bowed, and went on his way with a 
heart as warm as a charitable deed, the approv 
al of his conscience and the kind words could 
makeit. You may be sure that was very warm 
indeed. 


God will 
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Two Extremes.—A Kansas paper says that 
one of the curses of civilization is the lack of 
ventilation in dwelling-houses; and in the next 
paragraph it mentions that a couple living in 
Montgomery county, in that State, missing their 
baby, one night, found that it had rolled from 
the bed, between the logs of their cabin, out of 
doors, and was lying on the ground. 


How HE TREATED THE ENEMY.—The Duke 
of Wellington, during the Peninsular War, 
heard that a large magazine of wine lay on his 
line of march. The shrewd Gencral feared more 
for his men from barrels of wine than batteries 
of cannon, and instantly despatched a body of 
troops to knock every wine barrel on the head. 


Two rival sausage dealers in Paris have their 
shops adjoining. One of them has painted on 
his glass window, over a pyramid of sausages, 
“At ten cents a pound; to pay more is to be 
robbed;” while the other puts his sausages 
into an obelisk, and paints above it, “At twelve 
cents a pound; to pay less is to be poisoned.” 


Sarp an old gentleman to his daughter: “Be 
sure, my dear, you never marry a poor man; 
but remember that the poorest man in the world 
is one that has money and nothing else.” 


Tue hog may not be thoroughly posted in 
arithmetic, but when you come to the square 
root heis there—the hog is. 





DR. GREENE’S HAIR RESTORER. 


Is free from minerals or deleterious substances. 
Preserves the hair in a healthy condition. 
Is the best dressing ever discovered. 


Prd. oy, Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Pl., Boston. Price $1. 





PARLOR FURNITURE, 
- ALSO— 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking and 
Reclining Chairs, manufactured by 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CoO., 
— 27 Sudbury and 69 Portland Sts., Boston. 


YOU WILL LIKE IT! 


Tz 
BARTRAM & FANTON 


IT! 


Sewing Machines 
Are unsurpassed in 


SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, AND BEAUTY. 
15 Varieties of Work! 


Hemming, Binding, - 

Felling, Cording, 

Ruffling, Gimp Trimming, 
Tucking, Faggoting, 

Frilling, Embroidering, 
Quilting, Reversible Plaiting, 
Braiding, and Button Holes. 





HANCOCK SEWING MACHINE CO., 
NEW ENGLAND AGENTS, 


1B Temple Piaee......cccccccccceee 





(Hr Agents wanted throughout New England. 43 
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What We Know. 


We know—as often has been said— 
“*Tis not all gold that shines ;" 
And oft the path in which some tread 
To asad end inclines. 
Another thing, as well we know, 
Some who would make DISPLAY, 
The greatest FOLLY often show, 
In money thrown away. 
And still another thing we know— 
Boys can buy “a Whole Suit complete,” 
At Lowest Pricer, of GEORGE F =NNO, 
18— Corner of Beach and W tiles Street. 


CoLps anp Coveus.— Sudden init of Saline ca are 
sources of Pulmonary and Bronchial affections. Expe. 
rience having proved that simple remedies act spe edily 
when taken in the early stage of disease, take at once 
“Brown's BRONCHIAL TrocHES," let the Cold, Cough 
or Irritation of the Throat be ever so slight, as by this 
precaution a more serious attack may be warded off, 


THe VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM for Congha 
Colds and Consumption. As good as ever—as ever the 
best. Get the genuine. Prices, $1 and 50 cents. 18—jy 
TAKE AYER'S PILLS for all the perinees of a pur- 
ative, for Const pation, Indigestion, eadache and 
Liver Complaint. By ur iversal accord, they are the best 
of all purgatives for family use. 7-6 
1840, PERRY DAVIS’ 1870, 
+ “eé . ° a 
Vegetable “Pain Killer,” 


The Great Family Medicine of the Age. 











THIRTY YEARS 


Have elapsed since the introduction of by Pain Killer to 
the public, and yct at the present time it is more popular 
and commands a larger sale than ever before. Its popu- 
larity is net confined to this country alone: all over the 
world its beneficial effects in curing the “ills that flesh is 
heir to," are acknowledged and appreciated, and as a 
Pr —_ KILLER its fame is limited to no country, sect nor 
rai 





THatY YEARS is certainly a leng enough time to 
prove the efficacy of any medicine, and that the pam 
KILLER is deserving of all its proprietors claim for it, is 
amply proved by the unparalleled popularity it has at- 
tained. Itis a SURE and EFFECTIVE remedy. Sold by all 
ee 18—2weop 


Everybody Read This ! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS $25 a week and expenses, to 
sell the Greatest Discoveries of the Age. Address 
WHEATON, HENRY & CO., Marshall, Mich. *17—2weo 











CrROSSLEY'S RETIFORM Brusse_s.—The Greatest Sac- 
rifice yet- 70 cts. per yard. An invoice of these goods 
just opened, and will be sold at retail at the above low 
prices. These carpets are of t'e closest texture, made 
of fine wool, neat and beautiful figures, and tbe most 
permanent colors. On account of the low price and rap- 

id sale, customers are reminded these carpets will be on 
hand but a few days Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 
Washington Street, Boston. 





SPANISH MaTTINGs.—A new article for hotels, saloons, 
business offices, &c., for sale at two shillings per yard— 
about halt price JoOmN J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


TAPESTRY BrusseLrs CaArprets.—An invoice of new 
patterns just received. For sale at less than market pri- 
Sea JOHN Pras.Ley & Co., 47 Washington Street, 

oston. 





CaRPETS.—Three-Ply, Superfine Stair “ Carpetings, 
Bockings, Rugs, Mats, &c., at unprecedented low prices. 
“— < J. PEASLEY & Co., ry; Washington Street, Boston. 
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SPIRIT MYSTERIES.—Marvellous Feats of 
the DAvenPort Brotners, &c., fully exposed and ex- 
plained in HANBY's JOURNAL, of any newsdealer or 
Six Months on Trial to any NEW subscriber only 25 cts. 

Jesse Hasxey & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
$100 Cash will be given for Original Puzzles. 

Art of Training Animals, a complete guide 
to br aking, taming and training all animals, including 
the wonderful feats of all “trick” animals. 210 pages, 
illustrations, 50 cts. Watchmakerand Jeweler's } Manual, 

Soapmaker’s Manual, 25. Horseshoer’s Manual, 25. 
Guide te Authership, 50. Self Cure of Stammering, 25. 
Home Recreations, 25. 1000 wemy Making Seerets, 25. 
Rogues and R gueries of N. Y., Phonographic Hand- 
book, 25. Ventriloquism, 15. | RA Manual, 50. 
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HOW TO GET PATENTS 


IS FULLY EXPLAINED in a Pamphlet of 108 
pages, just issued by mE NN $c. 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


MUNN & CO. Editors of the Scientific 
American, the best mechanical paper 
in the world, (25 Years Experience), 

PATENTS—have taken More Patents, and ex- 
amined More Inventions, than any 
other agency. Send sketch and de- 
scription for opinion. 
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MAPLE LEAVES 


Is the Best, the Most PoruLar and the CHEAPEST 
Magazine published. 

It contains Sketches, Tales, Useful aud Scientific Arti- 
cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzles, Lilustrations, 
etc., etc., etc. 

Only Fifty Cents a Year. 
Send in your subscriptions without delay. Specimen 
copies and premium list sent on Aare at of = cents. 
Address ACH, 
102 Nassau Suoet, New York. 
Say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 4—tfeop 


130. WORK FOR ALL! 


NO CHA RGE. 





130 
SEWING MACHINES. 


We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home- 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Cali on or address 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street............cor. Winter, 


130 BOSTON. 130 
*13—13w 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


The Wonder of the Age—with single, ¢4 eye-pointed Nee 
dle. Simple, Cheap, Reliable—for Family use. ents 4 
wanted every where to introduce them. Addre »ss I = 
LEY KNITTING MACHINE Co., Bath Me., or 1. Broat 
way, New York. micstol 








NEGAR. 2°32 

CIDER, W! 4 
VI ® LASSES, OR ‘SOR 
GHUM, in Ten Hours, — using drugs 


For Circulars, address F. |. SAGE, Vinegar Maker 
Cromwell, Conn, 
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